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PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 


[From Public Education, or Plans for the Government and Liberal Instruc- 
tion of Boys in large numbers, as practised at Hazelwood School. | 


Tue ease with which ideas are retained in the memory, when 
associated wiih objects of sense, is well known, and has often 
been pointed out. The recurrence of sounds, which are con- 
nected with any event, often recals the circumstances of it 
strongly to the mind. A return to the scenes of early youth 
will awaken recollections which have lain dormant for years: 
and, with some persons, perfumes, and even objects of taste, 
have the same power. This great law of our nature has hardly 
met with due attention in the business of education ; it forms, 
however, the foundation of almost all schemes of artificial mem- 
ory, and is the secret by which so many wonders have been 
wrought. 

The magical effects of artificial memory have induced us, at 
various times, to try if some one of the many plans before the 
world might not be serviceable in our own school; but, hitherto, 
our attempts have not been successful.* The great defect in 
all the schemes which have come under our notice, is, that the 
image which the pupil is directed to attach to the words of his les- 
son is not that naturally raised by them. Thus we recollect, in a 
work, purporting to be a detail of the system of Professor Fein- 
agle, directions are given for learning Goldsmith’s Hermit, 
which begins—- 

* Turn, gentle Hermit of the Dale.’ 


* Grey’s * Memoria Tecluica” is an exception, but its utility is confined to 
figures, 
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First, the pupil is told to conceive of a large tower, like the 
Tower of Babel, with a winding ascent on the outside; then, to 
suppose a hermit standing upon the top of it, ‘ turning with in- 
conceivable rapidity!’ 

That it is possible by such a process to commit any number 
of words to memory, we do not at all doubt. We are equally 
willing to admit that the pupil ‘ will as readily repeat them back- 
wards as forwards ;’ nay, we go farther, for we think that for 
all purposes of either pleasure or profit, the backward repetition 
will be quite as eligible as the forward. 

The fact is, that these false images entirely drive the true 
ones out of the mind; so that, unless it is useful to know mere 
idle words without any real signification, nothing is learned by 
this process. Yet after all, it may be doubted whether the top- 
ical system, or that of associating ideas with places, may not 
be useful, when the subject itself is not necessarily connected 
with imagery of its own. On this latter question we speak with 
diffidence; but of the impolicy of substituting false imagery for 
true, we have a more confident opinion. 

We have wandered thus far from our subject, in order to 
show, even by these (as we conceive) mistaken systems, the 
power of sensible ideas on the mind. The lesson which we 
have drawn from a consideration of the different plans of artifi- 
cial memory, that have at various times come under view, is, 
that although it is not politic to load the minds of children with 
false imagery, it is highly important for them never to commit a 
passage to memory, or if possible, even to read it, without gain- 
ing an accurate conception of its real and natural associations. 

With this view, we strongly recommend instructers to supply 
themselves, when teaching the classics, with ancient maps and 
plans, and with plates or drawings of ships, temples, houses, al- 
tars, domestic and sacred utensils, robes, and of every object of 
which they are likely to read. A classical garden, too, or a 
collection of plants and shrubs mentioned by the poets, would 
be a desirable accession to a school; nor would a collection of 
models of ancient warlike machinery be less useful. 

It is impossible to calculate the injury which the minds of chil- 
dren suffer from the habit of receiving imperfect ideas. It grad- 
ually weakens, and in some instances destroys, the powers both 
of reasoning and imagination: the reasoning powers—because 
reasoning is the act of comparing ideas with ideas, which must 
evidently stop for want of materials, if those ideas are so shad- 
owy as not to have ‘a local habitation and a name’ in the pu- 
pil’s mind: the powers of imagination—because imagination is 
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the act of forming ideas into new combinations, which is equally 
impossible, usless they have distinct shapes and definite forms. 

To returs to our imitation of the method by which a foreigner 
learns languages. We have attempted to show, that the two 
great advaniages of stimulus, and the opportunity of imitat- 
ing good models, which are so much insisted upon in the case 
of foreigners, may, to a certain extent, be enjoyed at home; but 
there is another advantage, rarely adverted to, which requires a 
very careful consideration. 

A child and a foreigner learn synthetically: they are told, for 
instance, that a certain building which they inhabit is called a 
house; this fact is, by association, firmly fixed in their minds ; 
the child considers it a proper name, for with children, all 
names are at first proper; and so would the foreigner, if he had 
not already learnt how to generalise in his own language: he is, 
however, aware that it is generic, and uses it according to the 
analogy to which he has been accustomed ; but he does not 
trouble himself with all the restrictions and extensions of the ge- 
nus; he dees not, for instance, learn on the same day, and at the 
same time, that certain houses are called cottages, and certain 
others palaces; nor is he reminded, that a family, a commercial 
establishment, and sometimes a council of legislators, are called 
a house ; but the idea is left to settle itself in his memory, be- 
fore it receives these little modifications ; and when he finds 
that che word house has another meaning, he at the same time 
has some new association given to him, which fixes the sub- 
sidiary fact as firmly in his memory as the first. The child is 
obliged to learn altogether thus; but the foreigner may turn to 
his dictionary, and find all the meanings of the word; and as he 
does not do this until he has felt the want of the information of 
which he is in search, he seizes it with eagerness, and preserves 
it without difficulty. It is the same with the inflections of words. 
A foreigner (and, indeed, a child, after he has begun to gener- 
alise,) will inflect all his words regularly ; but, when he has made 
a few mistakes, he will thank you for a grammar, and esteem a 
complete list of exceptions a great prize.* 


* The intelligent instructer must often have observed, in teaching a bey 
the rules and exceptions of grammar, that he learns to consider both as of 
equal impertance to be remembered ; or perhaps, indeed, the exceptions, as 
they occupy the Jargest «pace inthe book, will have the superiority : in learn- 
ing from practice (and using the grammar only as a book of reference,) as he 
must meet with many more words following the rule than deviating from 
it, the proper order of importance is preserved. In the list of exceptions, 
we often find words which a student might have read the classic authors for 
years without encountering in his mind, surely afknowledge of them, and their 
inflections, ought not to be put ona Jeve} with that of a general rule. 
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This appears to us to be the natural way of learning; and we 
think, that if our readers carefully retrace the history of their 
own minds, they will find that the greater part of knowledge is 
gained in the same manner; that is, by learning particulars, 
and then arranging those particulars into classes ; for we find, 
that even those who begin to teach by means of rules, always 
add an example, which (as far as our own experience goes) is 
more depended upon for conveying instruction than the rule it- 
self. 

Thus, the principle of what we contend for is conceded, and 
all the difference between the system which we advocate, and 
that in common use, is, that we would store the mind of the 
learner with many examples, before we call upon him to classify 
them, and deduce from them rules and general principles. The 
disposition to generalise soon arises in the mind; and if the 
teacher were careful not to give his pupil a rule, until he was sure 
that the boy must have felt the want of one, it would be eager- 
ly acquired, and readily apprehended ; nor would he have so 
often to reproach his pupil with the faultiness of his memory. 

Rules and definitions are useful, rather for correcting acquire- 
ments, than for making them originally. No one, we presume, 
who had never heard of a straight line, would be much edified by 
the definition of Archimedes, that it is the shortest which can 
be drawn between two points; nor do we think that any judicious 
teacher would give such an enigmatic answer to an inquiring 
child. He would show him examples of straight lines; first, per- 
haps, he would draw one upon paper; then he would point out 
the edges of the furniture, leading him to generalise his ideas 
for himself, and to deduce the abstract notion from the variety 
of modes, in which the concrete appears. After a time, when 
the child knew perfectly well what a straight line was, this de- 
finition might be given him, as furnishing a means by which he 
might try whether a line which appeared to be straight was so 
in reality. 

Our first care, then, should be to store the minds of our pu- 
pils with individual facts ; when that is done, the desire for ar- 
ranging them into classes, and deducing from them general 
rules, will arise of itself, and may be turned to great account in 
perfecting and refining the knowledge previously acquired. 

We have already seen how the facis of language are acquired 
by the foreign student, and we have recommended one means 
(the performance of dramas) by which the advantages enjoyed 
by the foreigner, may be, to some extent, participated in by the 
school-boy; but it is evident, that the power of acting dramas 
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presupposes some knowledge of the language in which they are 
written. Now this previous knowledge is in no way so. readily 
gained as by the use of translations, which present the student 
with a dictionary of both words and phrases, arranged in the 
order in which he wants them. The very facility, however, 
which translations afford, has made them enemies. It has been 
supposed !y many writers, that they make boys lazy, give them 
superficial knowledge, encourage a disposition for depending 
upon extraneous assistance, and, by withdrawing all difficulties, 
produce but a transitory impression on the memory.* These are 
serious charges; and, if they could be proved, would effectually 
prevent translations from being used by any honest teacher; but 
have they not been allowed without sufficient examination? 

As to the charge of producing indolent habits—it is easily an- 
swered. We teach by the process of consiruing, and, therefore, 
even with the translation before him, the scholar will have a 
task to perform, in matching the English, word by word, with 
the language which he is learning ; nor will he find either dic- 
tionary or grammar unnecessary to him, as he will often have 
to change the words of the translation for others more literal. 
The teacher will thus have an opportunity of exciting a desire 
to consult the dictionary and the grammar, by making his pu- 
pils feel their utility. 

Grammar, as a science, ought to be taught with reference to 
that language which the student best understands; because it is 
the art of arranging particular facts into rules, as general, and 
as free from exceptions, as the irregularities of language will 
permit; and, therefore, if our previous reasoning has been cor- 
rect, it ought not to be studied until these facts, or at least a 
great number of them, are in the mind. But the science of 
grammar being once well understood by the pupil, he may and 
will apply his knowledge, so as to be soon able to consult the 
grammar-book of any language with pleasure and profit, Nei- 
ther do we disapprove of the pupil’s learning by heart all the 
paradigms which are models to a great number of instances ; 
but, even in this case, we would rather he should have felt the 
want of such a general rule, before he is supplied with it. 

Our readers must be apprised, that we have here laid down 
the points to which we are gradually tending, rather than those 
which we have yet reached. We must confess, that however 
strong are our convictions, we leave the beaten path with hesi- 


* Knox, Barrow, Burton, Goldsmith, Edgeworth, Valpy, Joyce, Carpen- 
ter, Shepherd. 
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tation, always reflecting on the heavy responsibility under which 
we aberrate from the received modes of education. We have, 
however, for a long time been gradually approximating ou 
practice to this theory, and always with success. We have, too, 
the highest authority and precedent for our encouragement. 

Locke advises the teacher, who cannot speak the language 
with his pupil (he is giving directions for private instruction,) 
‘to take some easy and pleasant book, such as A%sop’s fables, 
and write the English translation, made as literal as may be, 
in one line, and the Latin words, which answer each of them, 
just over it, in another. These let him read every day over and 
over again, till he perfectly understands the Latin, and then go 
on to another fable, till he be also perfect in that ; not omit- 
ting what he is already perfect in, but sometimes reviewing that, 
to keep it in his memory. And, when he comes to write, let 
these be set him for copies; which, with the exercise of his hand, 
will also advance him in Latin. This being a more imperfect 
way than talking Latin unto him, the formations of the verbs 
first, and afterwards the declensions of nouns and pronouns, per- 
fectly learned by heart, may facilitate his acquaintance with 
the Latin tongue. 

‘ More than this of grammar I think he need not have, till he 
can read Sanctui Minerva with Scioppius and Perizonius’s notes.”* 

Queen Elizabeth, of whose learning we have such ample evi- 
dence, ‘never took (says her tutor, Ascham,) yet Greek nor 
Latin grammar in her hand, after the first declining of a noun or 
a verb.’ 

The children, Baratier, Chateaubriant, and Heinecker, whose 
early knowledge of languages excited the astonishment of even 
the learned, were none of them indebted for their extraordinary 
attainments to the rules of grammar. 

If a modern authority is required, we may take that of Pesta- 
lozzi, whoge system of education is exciting so much attention 
throughout Europe. 


‘On doit étudier une langue comme un art pratique, et non comme 
une science. De méme que I’art pratique est aniérieur aux theo- 
ries, que la matiére existe avant l’ouvrage, et |‘ubjet avant la copie 
ou la représentation de l'objet: de méme aussi, l’art de parler ex- 
iste et doit €tre appris avant la science de la langue. Au lieu de 


* Education, sec. 167. 


t Schoolmaster, book ii. * This work (says Dr. Johnson,) perhaps, contain: 
the best advice ever given for the study of languages.’—Life of Ascham. 
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chercher i composer une langue a l'aide des régles, il faut l’ap- 
prendre en détail et s’élever successivement du particulier au gén. 
éral. Par la méthode pratique on obtient facilement les résultats 
que la réyle a en vue mais qu’elle ne peut donner.’* 


Another of the charges against the use of translations is, that 
they encourage a taste for extraneous assistance. But must 
not that be inevitably the case in all study of facts? Can any 
mode be devised by which the pupil shall reason himself into the 
knowledge of language? If all methods of acquiring languages 
are dependent upon authorities, surely that which presents the 
readiest means of applying to those authorities must be the best. 

But it would be just as reasonable to say that a student, who 
had learnt Latin by the aid of translations, would always stand 
in need of them, as to maintain that a child would, throughout 
his life, require to be prompted by his nurse, because she had 
originally taught him to speak, by imitating the sounds which 
she uttered. There is no reason, however, that a translation 
should be used after the pupil has acquired a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the language to read it with some degree of fluency : 
whenever the pupil is able to gather the general meaning of 
a passage without the aid of his grammar-book and dictionary, 
he ought to lay aside the translation ; because then he will not 
have to expend much time in recurring to those books; and when 
he does open them, he will know pretty exactly what is the ob- 
ject of his search. 

Great stress is laid by some authors on the strong impres- 
sions produced on the mind by difficulties; and it is true, that 
a relation does exist between the force of an impression, 
and its effects on the memory; but there are some other conse- 
quences of great difficulties, which also have to be taken into 
consideration. In the first place, in order to produce the good 
effect which is ascribed to them, they must be overcome by the 
pupil himself; and, if they are above his strength, how is that to 
be accomplished? Is there not some danger (and is it not true 
in point of fact,) that in the ordinary method many difficulties 
are not surmounted? Are they not, after keeping the pupil in 
idleness, and in a frame of mind the most unfavorable to im- 
provement, evaded by surreptitious help? Of the ill conse- 
quences of such aid we have heretofore expressed ourselves at 
length. 


* Esprit de la Methode d’Education de Pestalozzi. Par Jullien, tome ii. 
p. 49, 
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Again, as far as our experience goes, moderate efforts often 
repeated, avail more in education, than violent exertions which 
must of necessity be less frequent, and which cannot be produ- 
ced without great and oftentimes dangerous stimulants. The ob- 
jectors to translations always argue as if the task must necessa- 
rily be of the same length, whether the pupil be allowed a trans- 
Jation or not. This, as Mr. Clark justly observes, is a mere as- 
sumption.* There can be no reason why a greater quantity is 
not required from a boy when his facilities for accomplishing 
his task are increased; and we are inclined to think that a morn- 
ing employed in easy, regular labor, will be more productive than 
the same time partly consumed in painful researches, partly 
wasted in the indolence of despair, and partly spent in cajoling 
his more able school-fellows for assistance. 

The opponents of what we call the natural method of teaching 
language, have another argument on which they greatly rely. 
Latin and Greek, say they, are not acquired so much for their 
utility in after life, as for the advantage which the mental facul- 
ties receive in studying them ; the employment they furnish to 
the memory, the scope they offer to the invention, and the exer- 
cise they give to the reasoning powers. With respect to the mem- 
ory, we have the advantage, for we appeal to it more than our 
opponents; at least, in the early stages. With respect to inven- 
tion and reason, we think it better to begin by employing them on 
subjects which are more exclusively their province. One of the 
first exercises of the power of reasoning consists in tracing anal- 
ogies. A child is soon aware that there is an agreement be- 
tween ask and asked, and love and loved. Having ascertained 
this agreement, he then, by the power of invention, which pro- 
ceeds at first in the same track, applies his knowledge to the 
inflection of some other verb with which he is acquainted: if he 
be fortunate enough to meet with one of regular formation, he 
is confirmed in the truth of his deductions, and has learnt an im- 
portant lesson; but if he meet with an irregular verb, and learn 
that in saying telled instead of told he is doing wrong, how is he 
to know the fact, that the rule of logic, by which he made the 
deduction, is not erroneous, but that mankind have not been 
equally philosophical with himself ? 


* See the Preface to Clark’s editions of the school classics. This is the 
only valuable part of the books; for the baldness and vulgarity of the trans- 
lations render them almost inadwissible. ex. gr.—.4Ambages he renders in one 
place long-winded fetches, and in another, a cock-and-bull story! We also dis- 
like his plan of printing the translation on the same page with the text, as it 
offers the pupil a temptation to avail himself of its assistance at the time o 
gowg through his task. 
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Thus, it is clear that every child, even in learning to speak 
its native tongue, must impair its confidence in the exercise of 
two of the noblest faculties of man,—reason and invention. 

How are the courage and enterprise (if we may so express 
ourselves) of these powers to be restored? By following a sim- 
ilar course of proceeding to that which produced the injury? Or 
by engaging them in pure science, where all the rules are with- 
out exceptions, and where the mind may be accustomed to long 
chains of deduction? 

We are of opinion that the mathematics are the best field for 
the exercise of these powers; that it is to arithmetic, geometry, 
and algebra, (which may bs studied at a much earlier age than 
is usually imagined,) that we ought to look for the education of 
reason and invention. Not that we are unwilling to grant, that 
to these powers im thew strength, there is much room for exer- 
tion in studying the philosophy of language: but, as we have be- 
fore said, the philosophy of a language can hardly be studied 
with advantage, until the student is acquainted with the facts of it. 

Mathematical problems admit of such complete and undoubt- 
ed answers; they are capable of such exact arrangement; and 
the solutions of them so certainly follow a due investigation, 
that is to say, toil and success are so nearly in proportion to 
each other, that the student forms insensibly the habit of patient 
labor : but, in studying the classic authors, the pupil has no 
gradation of difficulties, or at best a very imperfect one; nor 
does he know, when he encounters a hard passage, whether it 
is capable of a satisfactory answer; or whether it is a subject of 
contention among scholiasts and commentators. ‘The unavoida- 
ble consequence of this uncertainty is to disincline him for put- 
ting forth his strength ; for it is in the very nature of man to 
mete out exertion by the probability of success; hence, we are 
of opinion, that an early pursuit of exact science would be ex- 
tremely useful, with a view to acquiring habits, which, though 
they are rarely formed in classic studies, are of no slight value 
in them. 

There only remains to consider that state of the pupil’s progress 
ina language, in which he reads it with tolerable fluency, and 
in which he has committed much of it to memory. He will then 
be in possession of a copia verborum, and of that tact by which 
he appreciates idiom: this must now be improved, and raised in 
some degree into a science, by a classification of the analogies 
and differences which it detects. In our opinion, the best method 
of effecting this purpose is that recommended by Crassus, 
by Cicero, and by Pliny the younger, among the ancients; and 

VOL, Il. 58 
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practised with so much success by Roger Ascham among the 
moderns;—the method of double translations, The advantage 
of this method is, that the learner first gains a general feeling 
of the style of his author, by translating him into his native 
tongue, which lessens the difficulty of the re-translation; and he 
is furnished with a model, with which he may compare his own 
efforts. 

We do not hope to convince all, or even many, of the advo- 
cates of the received system, that our plan is more eligible than 
theirs ;—we shall be satisfied, if they perceive that we have not 
adopted ours through love of ease, but from a sincere convic- 
tion of its accordance with the principles of the human mind. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION OF BOYS. 
[From the Account of the School at Round-Hill, Northampton, Mass.] 


(To many of our readers, we have no doubt, the following ar- 
ticle is not new; nor is it inserted with the view of communica- 
ting intelligence, but of aiding the diffusion of sentiments so 
sound and liberal, and laying up among the useful and valuable 
resources of education matter so directly serviceable to instruct- 
ers and parents. The ample success of the Northampton School 
is equally gratifying, whether regarded as evidence of a readiness 
in the public mind to respond to judicious and practical views 
of education, or as the well earned reward of the generous 
spirit and indefatigable diligence of the individuals by whom this 
seminary is conducted. ] 


Epucation acknowledges atwo-fold object, the culture of the 
human powers and preparation for actual life. If the last is 
made the sole object, education negleets its most exalted office, 
and becomes subservient to worldly prudence. The world for 
which men are to be formed is the actual world, not an ideal 
one. There is, however, no danger of raising the standard of 
knowledge or of goodness too high; nor are we to consider 
what kinds of learning may be omitted as of go absolute neces- 
sity forthe ordinary purposes of life; but rather how much 
may be acquired in the years of preparation. The knowledge, 
which is to be of daily use, has unquestionably the first claim. 
But we are not to stop there. It would be wrong to neglect 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic, but it would be well to 
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add rhetoric, history, and the higher branches of mathematics; 
it would be wrong to neglect English, but it is well to add 
French and Spanish, and, if there be time, even German and 
Italian; it would be a fruitful source of future regret for any, 
except those who have no further object than the pursuit of 
some active business, to omit Latin; but it is wel] to lead the 
inquisitive mind to the fountains of our culture, the language 
and literature of Greece. 

We consider the study of the English language of the first 
importance. One instructer is exclusively devoted to elocution. 
For instruction in this branch the whole school is divided into 
numerous classes, which have regular and frequent exercises 
in reading and speaking. The art of declamation may be 
taught as well as any other, and each individual soon attains 
that degree of excellence, which his genius allows. Exercises 
in writing English are early commenced and never relinquished. 

Connected with the school there are native teachers of the 
four most important continental languages, the French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian. They are all men of liberal education, 
and they bring to us not only assistance in the departments of 
instruction, but accurate acquaintance with the modes of edu- 
cation, as practised in their respective countries. We may be 
permitted to add, that we not only designed, but actually made 
effectual provision for instruction in these modern languages, 
before it had, to the same extent, been attempted or proposed 
at any of our incorporated establishments. 

We do not mean to carry a just admiration of .the classics to 
an excess. Of the boys, who have thus far been offered us, 
there are some to whom we have taught no Latin, and more, who 
have no Greek. Yet we have provided the means of pursuing 
classic learning to any extent that may be desired. 

The question respecting the relative advantage of literary 
and scientific pursuits has been much agitated. We favor the 
former, because they exercise intimate and direct influence on 
morals; but education would be imperfect without the latter. 
A very considerable proportion of time is assigned to the mathe- 
matics. We consider the study of them in connection with the 
languages as essential to the best discipline of the mind. The 
natural sciences are pursued rather as a relaxation and to 
quicken the powers of observation. 

Education professes to develope the best powers and princi- 
ples of human nature, to cultivate the faculties and cherish the 
affections which honor and assist humanity. The materials on 
which it is to act, cannot be changed; and it accomplishes its 
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end with reference to those whose powers are but moderate, 
by patiently fitting them for the places, for which providence 
and circumstances seem to have designed them. And to none 
is early and carefully continued culture more important than to 
these; since their progress, necessarily slow, can never become 
considerable, unless it is continuous, and they must be well 
trained for life, or they never will be conspicuously useful. 
Genius may make its own way; the common mind is dependent 
on its guide. 

But it is a higher object to promote the advancement of those, 
who are liberally gifted, and the care of such minds is the more 
sacred trust. The education, which they are capable of re- 
ceiving, is more elevated and more extensive; and it is of the 
greater moment, that they should be well supplied with knowl- 
edge and prepared for life, since they must be in their generation 
the lights of the world and the guardians of public prosperity, 
and connect the present time with succeeding ages. 

This then is the inference. Each individual is to be educated 
according to his powers, and fitted to serve his country in some 
useful station. But where an opportunity is offered, more must 
be attempted than merely to prepare for the ordinary duties of 
society; the stores of ancient and modern learning are to be 
opened, and according to the talents of the individual the various 
branches of knowledge, such as may improve the mind, or confer 
valuable skill, or impart useful information, or furnish the mate- 
rials of thought, are to be pursued. 

Yet the great end of general education is, to inculcate those 
principles, which may be the guide of life and conduct. Hence 
we must be careful to select for the young those works, in which 
the principles of patriotism and virtue are inculcated, and the 
elements of moral truth embodied in eloquent language, or 
illustrated by interesting examples. Acquaintance with a par- 
ticular science may prepare for a particular station; but the 
principles of virtue and prudence are of universal value, and, in 
connection with habits of intellectual action and a taste for in- 
tellectual pleasures, form the characteristics of liberal educa- 
tion. These principles are universally the same, in whatever 
age they may have been uttered, in whatever language they 
may have been expressed. Hereis the reason, why the ancient 
orators, poets, and philosophers, are still to be read. Moral 
truths are eternal ones. The aspect of every science is chang- 
ing, as fast as new discoveries are made; and new investiga- 
tions render ancient treatises obsolete. Both Homer and He- 
rodotus cannot become antiquated, until simplicity and moral 
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feeling change their nature, nor the works of men like Sopho- 
cles and Demosthenes lose their dignity, till the laws of finished 
beauty and eloquence, till reason and sentiment become differ- 
ently modified. Nor will these and some few other ancient 
writers cease to be of practical value, till the number of pow- 
erful writers shall have grown so large as to hide them in the 
crowd, or the light of genius have shed abroad its bright beams 
so abundantly as to outshine their lustre. 

But because the ancients are esteemed, it does not follow 
that all are to read them. Nature did not intend to establish 
but one way to the proper discipline and culture of the mind. 
The end may be variously attained, and in practice it will not 
be difficult to make the selection for each individual. It is not 
well to engraft every tree with the same fruit. That which will 
best succeed should be selected. 

The most approved method of teaching is the inductive. 
This has been applied to the mathematics with entire success, 
and deserves also to be used in instruction in the languages, 
where it has obtained and deserved the name of the philosophic 
method. A system, which does not lead the mind to infer the 
rules of grammar from the nature of the ideas to be expressed, 
but only lays down the laws of construction, may answer nearly 
as well for imparting a mechanical facility in the use of a lan- 
guage, but requires more time, where several languages are 
tobe acquired, and is never of such value in its influence on 
the culture of the mind. We add,that allthe knowledge con- 
tained in books will never render oral instruction unnecessary. 

Claustrum sine libris, arx sine armis. The hours, which the 
young are to devote to intellectual pursuits must find employ- 
ment in regular studies. The habit of desultory reading is a 
dangerous one, and most dangerous to the sensitive, who are 
least inclined to confine their attention to their usual studies. 
Yet a school should possess the choicest works from the litera- 
ture of every cultivated nation, and sufficient books of reference 
to elucidate all topics which may be made the subjects of inves- 
tigation for the young student. No so simple means contrib- 
utes so much towards promoting a literary spirit. Wherever 
good books are brought together, they will find readers; and 
instructers ought to have it in their power to make extensive re- 
searches into the subjects on which they give instruction. 
With these views we have already collected a respectable libra- 
ry, to which we are constantly making additions. 

The present generation has acquired such health and strength 
as it possesses without any care of its own; and we can hardly 
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form an idea of a whole nation, eagerly providing for the improve- 
ment of the body as well as for intellectual culture, decreeing 
atriumph to superiority of force, and recording in its annals the 
names of men distinguished for the perfection of their physical 
organisation. We have no conception of a whole people, as- 
sembling to witness the display and reward the exertion of con- 
summate physical skill, and at the same time enjoying the per- 
fect and sublime productions of human genius. It may be im- 
possible to engraft on any modern nation a system of physical 
education, corresponding to that which prevailed in ancient 
Greece. But something must be done. Food, sleep, and exer- 
cise must be regulated, purity protected, life guarantied against 
casualties, and temperance and exercise be set, even in the 
dawn of existence, to keep watch over health. Games and 
healthful sports, promoting hilarity and securing a just degree 
of exercise, are to be encouraged. Various means of motion 
are to be devised and applied; and, where these are regularly 
used, every thing is done to assist nature in strengthening the 
youthful constitution. If in addition to regularity in the use of 
exercise, the kinds of it are so arranged, that the several powers 
of the body may successively be brought into action and gradual- 
ly led to greater exertions, it willnot be long before the physical 
being assumes a new appearance, and in addition tothe acquisition 
of a control of the body, beneficial results will be visible in gen- 
eral industry, deportment, and morals. The attempt, therefore, to 
provide the various means for gymnastic exercises, merits to 
be encouraged; and whether the methods are by turns strange 
or common, complicated or simple, the best that are known 
should be employed. 

We are deeply impressed with the necessity of uniting phy- 
sical with moral education ; and are particularly favored in exe- 
cuting our plans of connecting them by the assistance of a pu- 
pil and friend of Jahn, the greatest modern advocate of gym- 
nastics. We have proceeded slowly in our attempts, for the 
undertaking was a new one ; but now we see ourselves near 
the accomplishment of our views. The whole subject of the 
union of moral and physical education is a great deal simpler, 
than it may at first appear. And here, too, we may say, that 
we were the first in the new continent to connect gymnastics 
with a purely literary establishment.* 


*The success of this department is well known to those parents whose sons 
have spent even a few months at the school, and particularly in the case of 
some pupils whose health has been in a short time restored frém a state o! 
weakness.~—Ep. 
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And discipline ? If intellectual industry is promoted, and 
relaxation from it obtained in the regular exercise of the body, 
time is fully occupied, and order protected by application. ‘It 
is the object of discipline to lead the mind to the love of virtue 
and the hatred of vice, and, partly by this means, partly by the 
force of habit and liberal treatment, to restrain it within the 
limits of duty.’ Good discipline gradually instils into the mind 
just principles of thought and action. It is affectionate and vi- 
gilant, gentle but not negligently indulgent, ready to encourage 
the good, and never suffering error to go unreproved, or, if need 
be, unpunished. 

The preservation of order requires that the will of the gover- 
nor should be supreme, acknowledging no superiors but reason 
and right, by which his decisions are to be formed. The prin- 
ciple of subordination is a fundamental one, incapable of any 
compromise, and admitting no evasion. It is content with noth- 
ing less than entire compliance. The governor is to the child 
the interpreter of right ; and the petulant opposition of the un- 
formed mind is never to prevail against the convictions and com- 
mands of the mature. 

But the supremacy of the governor being established, it need 
not be prominent on every occasion, and obedience is to be 
rendered easy by mildness, impartial justice, and affectionate 
condescension. ‘A desire excited by joy is stronger than one 
produced by sadness ;’ affection offers, therefore, a stronger 
system of government than fear. ‘That it is the more merciful, 
and the more worthy of virtue and human nature, need not be 
said. Fear may restrain, and often must restrain, but it cannot 
form. It may regulate the outward demeanor, but can never 
reach the heart. It may deter from offending, but cannot com- 
pel to goodness. Indeed goodness does not admit of being 
forced upon any, though human nature may be led to it hy gen- 
tle means. Fear also produces hypocrisy, while affection will 
probably be returned with frankness. 

Punishments, which are to be used as seldom as possible, 
are not only to be proportioned to the offence, but also, as far 
as possible, to be its natural résult. They are to be regulated 
not so much by the act, as by the moral and physical constitu- 
tion of the objects of them; for in a schoo! their sole legitimate 
end is the improvement of the individual who suffers them. If 
the same act is seldom the same offence in two different per- 
sons, it is also seldom that exactly the same means afiord a suit- 
able remedy. ‘ Man is but the continuation of the boy,’ and 
therefore among boys we must make allowances for weakness 
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of purpose, and dulness in receiving impressions, and danger- 
ous sensitiveness. A fault, which has not its cause in the ori- 
ginal constitution of the individual, (we should say organisation 
but for the fear of being misinterpreted,) can often be readily 
corrected ; but faults, which are the natural result of the organ- 
isation of the body or the original tendencies of the mind, are 
inherent imperfections, requiring not so much punishment as a 
course of treatment. 

To be spared the necessity of punishing is one great object 
in discipline, and that can be done only by preventing faults. 
Hence the superiority of precautionary discipline for boys, for 
whom indeed no other is suited. For how can you expect the 
hard virtues of industry and self-denial to be exercised by those, 
who have as yet neither fixed habits nor established principles, 
unless they are assisted in doing what is right, and defended 
against all temptations which they are not prepared to resist ’ 
The general nature of precautionary discipline is well under- 
stood ; but it yet remains to explain some parts of it, and to 
show its propriety and advantages. Pocket money, given to 
boys without the consent of those who have the charge of their 
education, is inconsistent with precautionary discipline. It is a 
contradiction, to surrender to another the responsibility of a 
child’s conduct, and yet to give that child a power independent 
of the responsible person, a power acquired without his know- 
ledge and against his consent. Further ; pocket money means 
money given to be spent for no useful purpose, as an especial 
provision is made for every necessary expense. In a school, if 
any have pocket money all must have it ; but a large proportion 
of boys would exercise no discretion in applying it. ‘The only 
hope, then, is, that boys will be observed with sufficient vigi- 
lance to prevent their abuse of this power. But they have the 
constant temptation to do secretly what they are not allowed to 
do, and servants may be entreated to neglect their duty to their 
employers. A parent may give his son a small sum, and think 
the whole matter of little importance. But in the first place, if 
it is against the rules of a school to have pocket money, the 
parent sets his child the example of disregarding them ; and 
next he leads his son into the danger of doing what he ought 
notto do. If any little wants occur, which claim attention, let 
it be left to those who stand in the stead of parents to judge of 
them, whether, to what extent, and in what manner, they are 
to be supplied. 

This regulation respecting pocket money is adopted for rea- 
sons which seem to us sufficient, and we consider all who put 
children under our care as bound to attend to it. 
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While on this point, we find occasion to add, that it is impor- 
tant for parents in their intercourse with their children, to con- 
sider what influence it will have on their general improvement ; 
and marks of fondness, tending to counteract the effects of a 
system, are dangerous in the extreme to moral improvement. 
In all presents especially, it should be remembered, that the 
school is designed to promote morality and learning. A pre- 
sent should, at least, not be unfavorable to these ; nor should 
affection be shown in any way, which may endanger health by 
encouraging habits of excess. 

The early mind may need restraint. The understanding, 
which is so far advanced as to choose for itself, must voluutari- 
ly submit to the obligations of obedience and industry, When 
the mind is so far mature, that it can judge of the value of 
knowledge, constraint ceases to be in place, except as a sup- 
port to a weakness of purpose. Knowledge is too good a thing 
to be forced upon any one, or thrown before those, who do not 
covet it; and industry and order must come as voluntary offer- 
ings, not be obtained by altercations. Docility on the part 
of a pupil is, therefore, no less to be a condition of a school, 
than fidelity on the part of the instructer. 

With the young who cannot as yet reason clearly, various 
methods may be devised to assist the purposes of education. 
These must all be thrown aside, when the power of reasoning 
justly has been acquired. Every one must then be led to mea- 
sure his conduct by the rule of right. We are convinced, that 
while this principle seems the weakest, it is in fact the strong- 
est, On any other, instances would occur, of offenders willing 
to submit to punishment for the sake of offending ; but we never 
consent to consider punishment as a compensation for a fault. 
Punishment is only a means of operating on the character ; and 
its end is perverted, where any one is allowed to follow his own 
inclination, if he will but take the consequences. Should any 
one persist in wilfully doing what he knows to be wrong, we 
should hold him an unfit and dangerous member of the commu- 
nity, and he would be removed. We insist with each boy, that 
his character is to be a sufficient guarantee for his good con- 
duct, and have found it perfectly safe to act on the principle, 
that knowledge is too good to be forced upon those who are old 
enough to uoderstand its value. It is possible to beget a real 
love of intelligence ; and we should be disappointed, if it did 
not appear that our pupils think as much of good education, and 
value knowledge as much as we do, with no other difference 
than what comes from the difference in our age and situation. 

VOL, IL, 39 
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And so we are able to live with them on those terms of intima. 
cy, which proceed from having. a common object, and being 
governed by common views of life and its purposes. 
Joserpn G. Coaswetz, 
Georce Bancrort, 
Northampton, Mass. March, 1826. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
Physical Education, 
Recreation. 


Numerous reasons render it necessary to grant rest and 
recreation to children: as first the care of their health, which 
should be preferred to that of knowledge: and to this nothing is 
more prejudicial than too long and too constant application; for 
these insensibly wear and weaken the organs, which in that 
age are very tender and incapable of great exertions. And this 
gives me an opportunity of advising and entreating parents not 
to use their children too much to study in their early years, but 
to deny themselves the pleasure of seeing them make a figure 
too soon. For besides that such early fruits seldom come to 
maturity, nothing is more pernicious to the health of children 
than these untimely efforts, though their bad effects be not im- 
mediately perceived. 

If they are prejudicial to the body they are no less dangerous 
to the mind, which exhausts itself and grows dull by a continual 
application, and like the earth stands in need of alternate inter- 
vals of labor and rest to preserve its force and vigor. 

It is much to be regretted that active and manly diversions 
are now so little practised. Diversions make people take more 
exercise than they otherwise would do, and are of the greatest 
service to such as are under the necessity of laboring for their 
bread. As active diversions lose ground, those of a sed- 
entary kind seem to prevail. Sedentary diversions are of no 
other use but to consume time. Instead of relieving the mind, 
they often require more thought than either study or business. 
Every thing that induces people to sit still, unless it be some 
necessary employment, ought to be avoided. 

The diversions which afford the best exercise are, hunting, 
shooting, playing at cricket, hand-ball, golf, &c. These exer- 
cise the limbs, promote perspiration, and the other secretions. 
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They likewise strengthen the lungs, and give firmness and agil- 
ity to the whole body. 

If the object of amusements be to recreate the mind or the 
body or both after labor, those amusements will be useless 
either in themselves or in their application, which instead of 
answering this object tend to exhaust the body or mind as much 
or more than the labor already undergone. Do we act in con- 
sonance with reason then, if, after serious studies or other 
sedentary employments which by degrees cramp the viscera, 
we recur to novels, cards, and other similiar amusements invent- 
ed by folly, which exhaust and debilitate anew the tired nerves 
and relaxed muscles; if we seek recreation in plays, balls, and 
concerts; if, with the digestive faculty enfeebled, we sit down 
to the long meal of the festive board? I may leave the reader 
to pursue these questions, as I have neither time nor inclination 
to enumerate our usual games and pastimes, and show that they 
are for the most part injurious in themselves or in their appli- 
cation. If we take but a slight glance at them, it cannot fail to 
strike us, how few are in use, that tend to promote a judicious 
exercise of the body. What an effeminate feature is it in the 
character of a nation, to be continually lolling on cushions 
in drawing-rooms or carriages, and to play almost wholly with 
the mind! Is it not more suitable to its destination, that we 
should appoint to this office its instrument the body, and thus 
render the latter capable of serving it in its higher duties and 
occupations. 

The complaints respecting want of amusement for youth are 
general; but for this we ourselves are to blame, since we 
commonly attend only to one branch of their activity, that of the 
mind; I might almost say, the memory and imagination alone: 
the other equally important branch, that of the body, we leave 
tochance; and when this introduces no occupation, we find the 
cirele of youthful employments too contracted. In truth, if gym- 
nastics served only to withdraw youth from cards, pernicious 
books, and the like, if they rendered it the prevailing fashion 
among youth to seek their chief pastime and the principal de- 
light of their leisure hours in corporal exercises, they would 
certainly do much. 

Sedentary games are perhaps better calculated for the amuse- 
ment of day-laborers and rustics, who fatigue themselves by 
hard work through the day; but for children, whose principal 
employment is playing, they are improper, and should scarcely be 
allowed to those who are about the age of puberty. In my 
opinion, therefore, inactive amusements should be resorted to 
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only in certain cases as an occasional substitute for others, and 
continued but for a shorttime. Hence the contemptible puppet- 
shows and other clumsy figures, which serve only to corrupt 
the imagination and destroy in the young susceptible mind every 
sense of symmetry and beauty, are peculiarly hurtful at an age, 
when the talent of distinguishing between incongruity and pro- 
priety is not yet formed; so that the ideas are in a manner dis- 
torted, and the future judgement of the child prejudiced by a 
wrong bias. There cannot be conceived a plan more absurd, 
than to entertain young people with such nugatory exhibitions 
as require a motionless attention. Exercise is the very soul of 
all play; because the activity of the different powers is attended 
with immediate consequences to the mental and bodily prosperity 
of the individual. For this obvious reason the games which re- 
quire muscular exertion are not only conducive to health, but 
also improve the senses and unfold the understanding. To put 
things together and separate them, to erect and destroy houses 
built with cards or other small materials, to dress a doll, or ar- 
range and construct little vehicles in their own way, all these 
are diversions which ought to be studiously encouraged by pro- 
curing the articles requisite for such purposes. ‘These however 
should be simple and of little intrinsic value, as that is soon 
enhanced in the possession of the young artists. On this ac- 
count also such articles as a hobby-horse, a little chaise, a 
wheelbarrow, which they can manage without extraneous assist- 
ance, are preferable to a wooden doll or the figures represeut- 
ing horses and carriages, which afford them amusement merely 
by their appearance. 

Nor should girls be excluded from active exercise. It isa 
material error in physical education to make that ill-founded 
distinction between the sexes, which condemns young females, 
almost from their cradle, to a sedentary life, by giving them 
scarcely any other playthings but dolls and tinsel-work or trin- 
kets, while the sprightly boy amuses himself with his noisy drum 
and other active diversions. Such premature modesty is dearly 
purchased at the expense of health and of a cheerful mind. 
What an infatuation, to train up sickly women, debilitated 
mothers, and consequently a miserable offspring! 

All amusements are most beneficial to health in the open 
air, and were it possible to keep a child continually in the fields 
and gardens, there would be no occasion for playthings; benign 
nature would afford them a sufficient variety of objects for their 
amusement; they would find an inexhaustible source of mate- 
rials for constructing toys, which, being works of their own in- 
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yention, could not fail to be more useful than the most expensive 
artificial contrivances. 

Society increases the charms of juvenile amusements. It is 
indeed very desirable and rational to allow numbers of children 
to assemble, but it would be necessary to watch their conduct, 
though without rigor or anxiety on the side of the tutor, as 
they are then in the most happy state. It has therefore been 
proposed to establish in every town or city public pleasure- 
grounds appropriated to the use of young people, and likewise 
to appoint inspectors to keep them under certain restrictions. 
Such regulations would in various instances be productive of 
good effects; they would prevent many ill-bred boys from run- 
ning about the streets, where they are under no control, and 
Jearn from each other most improper practices, 

On the whole it is equally necessary for children to be allow- 
ed their regular play hours, as to be compelled to attend school: 
indeed the former would be attended with greater advantages 
for the improvement of their physical and intellectual faculties, 
than the latter mechanical habit at an age when they are not 
yet susceptible of scholastic instruction. I doubt, however, 
whether this suggestion will ever be realised, when each city 
shall be provided with public pleasure-grounds exclusively ap- 
propriated to children, though I conceive such a measure infi- 
nitely more important than theatres, ball-rooms, and common 
pasture-grounds, 

Nothing can be more truly absurd than the purchasing ex- 
pensive toys for children, since they are generally the source 
of much vexation, quarrelling, and discontent, without affording 
any real pleasure to their possessors. But though all useless 
playthings which neither call forth ingenuity nor promote exer- 
cise should be banished from every well-regulated nursery, yet 
children require some amusements, when too old to play with a 
string, a bunch of keys, or a stick. A baby-house and dolls may 
be a good resource for girls confined in large cities, provided 
they make the doll’s cloths and the principal furniture of the 
baby-house, and whipping-tops, skip-ropes, marbles, trap-balls, 
hoops, battle-dores and shuttlecocks, nine-pins, flying a kite, 
and gardening, are excellent amusements for children of both 
sexes, 

The elder children of a family may make toys for the young- 
er, such as baskets, carts, &c. or form villages and sheepfolds, 
(which would be equally amusing with those sold in the toyshops,) 
by pasting prints of animals, trees, and houses on card, and 
then cutting them out and splitting the card, to make them stand. 
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In this manner a complete Noah’s ark might be made, provided 
some attention be paid to the comparative dimensions of the 
different animals, as recommended by the authors of Practical 
Education. 

Puzzles, riddles, dissected maps, geographical pastimes, fox 
and goose, solitaire, patience, spelling with letters, or even bil- 
liards on a small scale, the rocks of Scilly, draughts, and back- 
gammon, will serve to enliven a family of children on a winter’s 
evening when fatigued with running about or dancing, and perhaps 
some such innocent relaxation after their more serions pursuits 
may be very desirable for all young persons ; cheerfulness and 
serenity of mind before going to rest being particularly recom- 
mended by physicians as the best means to procure refreshing 
sleep. 

Besides playing at keeping shop, as recommended by Ma- 
dame de Genlis, I would set those children who learn geography 
to play at being foreign merchants. I would procure a list of 
the imports and exports ofall the countries with which we trade, 
and the children should make believe to bring goods from other 
countries and take back our exports in return. This would 
teach them the nature of commerce, and accustom them to 
consider from what countries the different commodities we use 


are brought. The girls might also dress dolls according to the 


fashions described in their geographical lessons, and prints of 
the costumes of various nations might be procured for this pur- 


pose. 

[ understand the first thing taught boys by a drill-serjeant is 
to march in a straight line. As this is perhaps the most useful 
part of the military exercise, and as it requires considerable 
practice, one of the amusements of children of both sexes may 
be to walk or wheel a loaded barrow on a straight line drawn 
on a gravel walk or the floor of along room. When they 
are tolerably perfect, a circular piece of pasteboard six inches 
deep may be fastened round their necks like a queen Elizabeth’s 
ruff so as to hide the line. and it may be a trial of skill to walk 
exactly on the line without seeing it. Walking in a straight line 
blindfold as well as blindman’s-buff are also of use to accustom 
children to walk firmly in the dark : these might precede the 
games in the dark recommended by Rousseau. 

Perhaps it may be said, that instead of these idle amusements 
children should rather be employed in instructive or useful pur- 
suits, such as philosophical games and chemical experiments , 
or making baby-linen for the poor, &c. To this I reply that 
such is the constitution of human nature, that we must not ex- 
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pect children to attaia perfection all at once. Let us first cul- 
tivate in them habits of application, industry, and ingenuity, by 
meuns of those amusements in which they take delight, and we 
may afterwards teach them to exercise these useful qualities for 
the improvement of their minds or the benefit of their fellow- 
creatures, 

Among the amusements of children dancing stands preemi- 
nent, if pursued as an agreeable exercise, without any reference 
to the factitious pleasures of dress and parade. 

Authors quoted in the Parents’ Friend. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION IN NEW ENGLAND. 


{From an Address delivered in Westford Connecticut, July 
4th, 1827. | 
* 


* * » * ¥ * 


The contest which originated in principles so elevated, and 
was prosecuted with purposes so noble, resulted in*your happi- 
ness ; and all your duty in regard to the independence of your 
country, is to cherish within yourselves and to cultivate in your 
children an enlightened attachment to the elements which gave 
it existence and strength. The chief object of this address is to 
offer a few considerations calculated to aid you in these endea- 
vors. 

At the happy day in which we live, there is little reason to 
apprehend any invasion of your national liberties, from without; 
and the political harmony prevailing throughout this country 
leaves nothing to fear from within. A peaceful spirit presides 
at present over human, affairs; and the duty of citizens of free 
countries, is chiefly to give freedom an enlightened abode in 
the mind. Your services, to the cause of liberty are to be ren- 
dered not in discussion or in conflict, but in acquiring and diffu- 
sing the light of knowledge, which alone can make you worthy of 
the immunities you enjoy, or secure them to you as a permanent 
possession for yourselves and your children. 

I will not incroach upon your patience by repeating in vari- 
ous forms the familiar truth that the only safe and adequate 
foundation of national independence and prosperity is general 
intelligence, or that the only way to secure a well informed 
people is to make education a general thing. I will proceed at 
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once to submit a few thoughts connected with the diffusion of 
intelligence, and, the improvement of education; and my remarks 
shall be directed with particular reference to the condition of 
society in New England. The thoughts now suggested will 
have effected a good sufficiently extensive, if they shal] lead the 
minds of this audience to farther reflection on subjects so impor- 
tant and so interesting, and especially ifany hint now dropped 
should lead to active measures for intellectual improvement in 


this vicinity. 


The chief requisite to mental improvement, any where, is ac- 
cess to good books; and happily this object is attracting increased 
attention in most parts of this country. Parish libraries are be- 
coming common; and the good effected by them is already felt 
to be invaluable in the increased intelligence and general 
mental progress of the people among whom they are enjoyed. 
This is matter of congratulation to all who permit them- 
selves to observe how much the religious character is ele- 
vated and advanced by the aids of extensive religious 
knowledge. The activity and enterprise so characteristic of 
New England, however, ought not to stop at this point. 
Every parish, or at least every town, ought to possess a library 
of works in the various departments of practical science, and 
in the different branches of the useful arts. The information 
emanating from such sources would diffuse over society a taste 
for reading. A reading people are always a thinking and a 
practical people. I may say more—are always a prosperous 
people; and, what is of still more value to human happiness, are 
always a virtuous people. The genial influence of varied know- 
ledge extends to all the interests of human life, and stamps that 
superiority on man, which alone is worthy of his high origin as 
a creature of God, or his destination as an heir of immortality. 

Much as education does for the New England character, it 
does very little compared to what it might, were the public 
mind turned with sufficient energy to this grand source of im- 
provement. The mere ability to read and write and cast ac- 
counts, may degenerate, if not followed up by personal diligence 
in adult life, into a bare nominal superiority over those countries 
where he who can neither read nor write avows his ignorance 
without a blush, because it is common to him with the surround- 
ing mass of his fellow beings. There is good reason to fear 
that your common education which has gained, and which in- 
deed has merited, the applause of the Unon, becomes too often 
a snare to the individuals who receive it. Instead of being used 
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as but the introduction to the gates of knowledge, it is too frequent- 
ly supposed to be an infallible guarantee for all useful knowl- 
edge. ‘This is a fatal mistake: the ability to read is nothing, 
without the habit of reading; and it is far from impossible . that 
many a native of New-England who stops satisfied at his school 
attainments, and boasts his superiority over the inhabitants of 
other less favored countries, might find himself, on actual per- 
sonal comparison, greatly surpassed in useful and practical 
knowledge, and in true refinement of character, by those whose 
opportunities were vastly less, but whose diligence in improving 
them was greater. A New England education, desirable as it 
is, is of little value, unless followed up by diligent personal 
efforts, 

And to this species of improvement the condition particularly 
of agricultural life in New England, is singularly favorable. 
In your long and severe winters, many precious hours might 
be redeemed for the great business of mental improvement. It 
is not reading alone, however, that will suit the purpose. What 
is merely read we are apt to forget, and especially if our daily 
employment exercises the body more than the mind, and inclines 
us therefore to mental inactivity. Reading is of little benefit to 
any man who does not bring it into use in conversation and in 
business. Societies for mutual improvement are indispensable 
accompaniments to useful libraries. In these institutions, free 
conversation on the books which are read, gives substance and 
shape to the ideas which are acquired, and prepares them to be 
deposited in the mind among the acquisitions of thorough prac- 
tical knowledge, ready for use‘in actual life. Such societies, 
moreover, afford opportunities for applying the elements of sci- 
ence to actual experiments; and what is thus brought before 
the attention, is sure to take firm hold of the memory: it requires 
no systematic discipline of mind to remember what we have 
seen actually performed before our eyes. A vast amount of 
useful knowledge and of pleasing occupation may thus be found, 
even in the short space of a single winter. Nor is there any 
need of waiting for individuals of high scientific attainments 
tolead on such undertakings. The whole business may be 
managed without any formality or parade, and with very little 
aid from extensive learning. Let books be used which treat 
of the simpler elements of science; and let the easier principles 
be selected for illustration. Many familiar experiments will be 
found practicable and easy, as well as highly entertaining; and 
one evening a week, devoted in this way, will prove of vast 
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service in preparing for more extensive reading and more diffi- 
cult experiments. 

Let youth be freely admitted to the meetings of these societies, 
and they will early imbibe a taste for reading and for practical 
information. Above all, let the female sex be invited to take an 
interest in such things, and they will become better qualified to 
superintend the education of children, whether under the do- 
mestic roof or at school. 

The early education of children is very defective, and chiefly 
through our neglect of that sex on whom the early care of chil- 
dren vaturally devolves. A little spelling and reading is all 
that is attempted with young children; and this mechanical pro- 
cess of analysing words, is thought to be sufficient employment 
for beings gifted with minds formed after the image of Infinite 
Intelligence, and destined for noble purposes, for a wide range 
of thought, and for an elevation of feeling which seeks for its 
consummation in a happiness that is eternal. 

These things we all admit, ought not soto be. But so 
they must ever be, while we afford no generous opportunities 
of improvement to the female sex. Elevate thew minds, if you 
would improve those of your children. Make them capable of 
teaching your children the elements of all useful knowledge 
which can be brought within the grasp of the opening mind. 
Help them to do this practically and not by rote. Give them, 
in a word, the opportunity of attending such societies as have 
been spoken of; and then besides teaching your children to 
read, they will teach them to think, and to understand; they 
will prepare them to become useful in life; and all this they will 
effect within the time which is now usually devoted exclusively 
to going round and round in the narrow and wearisome track 
of exercises, which, though they furnish tasks for the memory, 
give little or no employment to the understanding. 

This attention to the improvement of the female sex is due 
not less to them in their own character, and in their relations to 
us as sisters and wives. If we would enjoy the satisfaction of 
pursuing the journey of life inthe company of those who can 
enter into all our happiness, and greatly increase it, of those for 
whom we feel not merely the tenderness of nature but a respect 
and esteem founded ona solid and enlightened mind—if such is 

- our wish, let us show it more distinctly than we have done. 

You are aware, that in the agricultural life especially, woman 
is too often considered but as a kind of appendage to life, neces- 
sary to its minuter details and minor offices. Now, we contrib- 
ute to this unworthy estimation of the sex, as long as we do not 
afford them adequate means and opportunities of improving 
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their minds, and giving genuine dignity to their character. It is 
not mere reading and writing that will accomplish these ends. 
We must carry them along with us into the regions of useiul 
science and practical information; we must give them books to 
read, and time to read them; we must enter into conversation 
on what is read; and we shall thus contribute to mutual improve- 
ment and to the instruction of our children, who listen with pe- 
culiar attention to parental conversation. All this we may do 
without aiming at things too high for us; and without any thing 
of the vain spirit of ostentation; for there are multitudes of facts 
passing under our notice every day, which we cannot explain to 
our children, because (to our shame be it spoken) we do not un- 
derstand them ourselves. 

Much aid to the formation of libraries and the institution of 
societies, may be afforded by the clergy and the other liberal 
professions. It is reasonable to expect that they will freely 
render an assistance which they are generally able to afford, in 
the selection of suitable books, and in conducting the meetings 
of societies. More than this might perhaps be done by the mem- 
bers of the different professions, They might throw into the 
form of short and easy lectures the more interesting parts of 
their professional knowledge. ‘The physician might communi- 
cate a vast deal of useful information on the structure of the 
human body, and the best means of keeping it in a healthful 
condition. He might give much agreeable and entertaining in- 
formation regarding the various frame and habits of the inferior 
animals. He might even enter at some length into the details 
of botany and chemistry, in which there is much that is useful 
and pleasing to all stages of life, and to all its situations. The 
lawver might give much useful information on the fundamental 
principles of law, as applicable to the common intercourse of 
life, and on political economy in all its numerous ramifications. 
The clergyman might enter into the wide and entertaining 
fields of sacred geography and ancient history, the manners and 
customs of eastern nations—all in a word which could throw 
light on the study of the scriptures. Natural theology, and the 
evidences of christianity, along with a course of ecclesiastical 
history, might also be attended to, so far at least as to render 
the study of the bible much more interesting and more useful 
than it is commonly found. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue farther the good that might 
be effected by hearty cooperation in such societies. The sub- 
ject will open and expand itself before your minds, without any 
external aid. 
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Permit me now to solicit your attention to a few thoughts on 
the improvement ef the young. Two of the best expedients, 
perhaps, that can be resorted to, have been already mentioned, 
These are to extend the field of female improvement, and to 
make children welcome to an attendance on the conversations, 
experiments, and lectures, conducted by adults; and as these 
would all be managed in a familiar and intelligible style, much 
benefit would accrue from them even to children. More than 
this ought, however, tobe done. The elements of useful knowl- 
edge ought to form a part of school education; and this might 
be very easily effected without any material change of present 
arrangements in your common schools. The reading books 
used, instead of being such as they now are, chiefly compilations 
of abstract subjects too difficult for children, might be composed 
of easy and pleasing lessons on practical and useful matters 
connected with common life. The teacher, and especially if 
he were in the habit of attending a society such as has been de- 
scribed, would be able to render these books very instructive 
and interesting, by conversing with the classes upon them, and 
introducing where practicable, any of the simpler experiments 
and illustrations. The youth that issue from our common 
schools, would thus be ready to enter on the business of lile 
with minds incomparably more intelligent and active than now. 

It is, indeed, to the reproach of the present generation that 
we are so little advanced beyond the foundation laid by the early 
puritans, and that our children go to school for six or seven suc- 
cessive years, without learning any thing beyond the very eie- 
ments of education. Every year of their attendance ought to 
furnish them with an increase of knowledge, and an addition to 
their attainments preparatory to actual life. Very far from this 
is the actual condition of education. The teacher is under no 
obligation to cultivate the minds of his young charge beyond the 
mechanical routine of spelling and reading, writing and cipher- 
ing, and even these in a very defective style. 

Why are these things so? Solely because the people of New- 
England are dead to the true value of this great branch of their 
best interests; and when by merely expressing a wish to the 
proper effect a reformation would be produced they are content 
to see their children ill-educated, for the same expense of time 
and money in which they might be well educated. Happily, 
however, for your state, a reformation is actually begun, which 
it is to be hoped will extend to every school it contains. The 
people of Connecticut will never, it is to be hoped, rest satisfied 
while there is a single neglected district within their state. 
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There.is no reason whatever, why a single school should be inad- 
equately taught, but what arises from prevailing indolence or in- 
difference. 

It is true that at present it is exceedingly difficult to procure 
competent teachers, that the only eligible source of supply is 
from those young men who are preparing for professional life, and 
who adopt the business of teaching as a temporary expedient 
merely, and who accordingly never become experienced in the 
business. An adequate remedy for this evil would be an unspeak- 
able benefit to this state; and one it is to be hoped will speed- 
ily be found. In the state of Massachuseits, such a remedy it is 
thought is already found. By the revised law, in every town con- 
taining families, a school of a higher order, though not embracing 
instruction preparatory to college, is to be maintained.* A use- 
ful and accomplished education for common life is thus put with- 
in the reach of every person residing in such towns. ‘This ar- 
rangement is vastly preferable to the instituting of academies 
where the chief ebject, after all, is a course of instruction, pre- 
paratory to collegiate studies, and embracing but a small pro- 
portion of what is really useful in the affairs of ordinary life. 
Here, then, isa class of schools where young men who are 
willing to devote their lives to teaching, may become thoroughly 
qualified to conduct a common school. The advantages result- 
ing to individuals and to the community, from the establishment 
of such schools, are too numerous to be fully stated at present. 
One, however, which is obvious, is that of creating a class of 
men much needed in New England—teachers, who by devoting 
their whole life to the business, have acquired experience in 
their art, and who have a personal interest in supporting a re- 
spectable reputation in their employment. It is one of the 
greatest misfortunes of life in these regions, that the all impor- 
tant business of instruction is in the hands of persons too little 
educated to be competent teachers, and too young to be well 
qualified for any pursuit in which much is to depend on personal 
character. 

Your present arrangements, however, provide no remedy for 
this evil. You have no class of schools where young men, will- 
ing to become competent and reputable teachers, may acquire a 
suitable education. Academies, I must repeat, are not the 
proper kind of schools for this object. Their chief design is, 

* The seminary for teachers will certainly yield advantages still more di- 
rect and more desirable, to those instructers whose circumstances will enable 
them to afford the requisite expense. But unless a generous appropriation 


ismade for this purpose by the state, it will be long, we fear, before the ben- 
efits of that valuable institution can be extensively enjoyed. 
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or ought to be, to furnish the elements of mathematical aud 
classical learning; or, at all events, they contain usually so many 
pupils in those branches, that scholars who attend with the 
view of only improving their common education, have but a very 
unequal proportion of the teacher’s attention. You need schools 
assigned to this purpose expressly. In these every man might 
have the satisfaction of educating his sons and daughters respec- 
tably, without the burdensome expense of sending to distant 
places; and those young persons who chose to follow teaching as 
an employment might become adequately prepared without the 
expenditure of time and labor and money, attending the course of 
education at colleges or academies. Nor would they be exposed 
to the temptation now offered of runving into the highly respon- 
sible office of teaching, without any decent preparation for its 
duties. 

You need, experienced teachers, as much as you need expe- 
rienced physicians. You need that class of men who should 
break the distance now existing, in point of education, between 
the professional, and the agricultural and mechanical classes 
Your independence is but partial and nominal; if after all you 
suffer an aristocracy of education to monopolise all the active 
duties and responsible stations of life. Why should not every 
farmer in New England entertain the generous ambition of edu- 
cating his sons in sich a manner as should render them more 
useful than now to their country, and more respectable in soci- 
ety? Allthe useful part of education is within reach to you and 
your children: you have only to say you will have it, and it is 
yours. Your school fund judiciously employed, and a very mod- 
erate voluntary supply, would do all that is wanted. “Your school 
fund, as it is now used, is a very doubtful advantage: it cherishes 
indifference and disregard towards education: it makes people 
less willing than formerly to be at any personal expense on this 
score; and I state what too many of you know to be true, when 
I say that in many towns there is less schooling bestowed on 
the young, than used to be when there was no fund to depend on. 

Let this torpor on the subject of education be thrown off: let 
the people of New England rise up for their own interests, and 
see to it that the instruction of their children is worthy of the 
efforts of their ancestors, and of the privileges secured by the na- 
tional independence. Let the true value be placed on educa- 
tion: let it be indeed regarded as better than property, as a lega- 
cy for children. Let some generous exertions be made to ad- 
vance in the prosecution of interests so essential to public wel- 
fare. Let parents, in particular, feel on this point with the in- 
zerest of parental anxiety, and resolve to do something for theu 
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children; and there wil) be found to be no insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of immediate and thorough reformation. Let 
your representatives in the legislature of your state hear your 
wishes on this subject and act upon them. 

A class of men devoting their lives to teaching would be an 
invaluable moral blessing to society. They would be themselves 
respectable: they would possess that righteous influence which 
New England always accords to worth of character: they would 
feel a permanent interest in the refinement and general improve- 
meut of society : they would naturally lead on every undertak- 
ing for mental advancement among the young, and not less 
among adults. ‘They would be venerated and cherished in their 
advancing years, as the instructers of more perhaps than one 
generation. Such men, (as may be observed in the nation be- 
tween which and yuu there is so striking a resemblance, in re- 
ligion, in education, and in the general aspect of society,) would 
become so many rallying points for the intelligence, and the 
moral worth of their neighborhoods; and their positive daily in- 
fluence in the cause of virtue—iot to say of religion—would be 
worth infinitely more than the efforts of societies for the suppres- 
sion of vice. The moral instruction of the young would be a more 
definite and regular part of education than it has been; anda 
rational security would be afforded that the proverbial morality 
of New England life, would not die away within a few genera- 
tions. “At present, indeed, much is done for the best interests 
of the young in the prevalence of good example. But in moral 
refinement the human race is not destined to become stationa- 
ry at any given point ; and the happiest use of increasing intel- 
ligence is that by which it is made to minister most effectually 
to man’s highest interests. 

Now, it is a just ground of complaint, that while so much 
pains is taken to perfect the spelling of every word in a column, 
and the exact recitation of every word in a lesson, so little is 
done to cultivate the heart, the great seat of worth and of hap- 
piness. It is not an occasional word of advice, it is not scold- 
ing, nor chastisement, that are the means of inculcating that 
wisdom, which revelation terms the ‘ principal thing’ in life. It 
is affectionate and constant watchfulness, the influence of per- 
sonal character, the skill acquired from experience in influenc- 
ing the disposition:— it is these, and the thousand other sources 
of power over the young, which alone can make ‘wisdom’s ways 
pleasant,’ and develope genuine moral worth as a part of the 
chafacter, 

But this important department of education can never be man- 
aged by the young and the inexperienced, especially if they have 
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not themselves been brought up in the reception of its benefits. 
With what reflections, can you entrust your children for the 
formation of mind and character to individuals who have chosen 
the employment of teaching with no qualification, perhaps, for 
its duties, but that of a willingness to do the labor in considera- 
tion of the payment? 

Your school committees themselves are too seldom elected 
with a pure reference to their fitness for an office so responsible; 
and many other concerns of the school are managed with too 
frequent an influence from local interests or undue respect to 
property. In plain terms, there is no subject on which a gen- 
eral reformation is more urgently called for by the best interests 
of society, than that of common education. In many parts of 
this state this reformation is begun. ‘This county, indeed, claims 
the honor of being one of the first to move in this affair; and if 
the thoughts now addressed to you, shall succeed in enlivening 
your interest in this subject, the effect will not be regarded by 
you as incongruous to this day; since it will do something to- 
wards maintaining in your own breasts a high respect for those 
who declared themselves and you independent of any political 
authority but what emanates from your own minds, and will as- 
sist you, perhaps, in your exertions tw cultivate in the minds of 
your children a sound estimation of the privileges which were 
purchased by the hallowed blood shed in the revolution. 

You will favor me for a few moments longer, while a sugges- 


tion is proposed to you regarding the national document réad to- 
day in your hearing. It ought to bein at least one of the school 
books which are used in common education. It would form a more 
useful subject of exercise for the memory than many of the les- 
sons usually learned at school. The constitution, too, of your 
own state and that of the union, should be accessible to the old- 
er classes in every school. 


Leaving, however, these minor points of the subject, let me 
direct your minds to a few considerations regarding the general 
benefits of a wider diffusion of knowledge, and a more adequate 
style of education.—The flow of your national prosperity is al- 
most too swift to be traced. Your territory is not an unwieldy 
mass, lying partly in one quarter of the globe and partly in an- 
other: it is compact, and peculiarly accessible from point to point; 
and your opportunities for the rapid diffusion of intelligence 
are unprecedented. You have not within you two different 
forms of religion each supported by law, and a third crushed by 
law. Politics are not a game played over the heads of the ma- 
jority. A general impression on the public mind struggles with 
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no obstacles arising from consecrated abuses and interminable 
circuits of law and custom. The will and the wish of the peo- 
ple are felt with a certainty and rapidity which annihilate the 
possibility of a corrupt ascendancy. The nation acts according to 
the opinion of the nation; and as you have no jarring interests to 
reconcile by a triform or biform frame of government, you have 
only to feel your need of any practicable benefit and it is se- 
cured, Let this be the case with improvement in education. 
Think of your responsibilities to those who have gone before, 
and to those who are coming after you—think of your own priv- 
ileges and opportunities. Keep your minds awake to the fact 
that there is nothing but inactivity or indifference on your part 
that needs hinder you from being, not nominally, but really, the 
most enlightened people on the globe. Let the auspicious light 
of your example fall with a benign influence on the progress of 
other nations, who are beginning the career of freedom ; and 
thus let the history of New England be, in regard to all im- 
provement and happiness, the history of mankind anticipated, 
and exhibited in all its better features.* 


EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
Objects of Education. 


In the education of both sexes, much would be gained by de- 
finite conceptions of the ends which instruction is expected to 
accomplish. Parents too seldom take the trouble of thinking 
much on this point: they are too much inclined to very vague 
impressions that education is a good and respectable thing, 
which cannot well be dispensed with,—a matter of course, a 
decent, and, on the whole, a useful compliance with custom. 
In regard to particular branches it is presumed that modern im- 
provement or the fashion of the day will lead to the right selec- 
tion, and the proper quantity of time and attention. Fathers 
are usually so absorbed in business, and mothers in domestic 
cares, that no thorough investigation of this subject is attempt- 
ed; and all is relinquished to the judgement of the teacher or 
the choice of the pupil. 

It would be far from advantageous for parents to exercise a 
fretful inquisitiveness or a dictatorial direction in regard to the 


*In part of the impression of the preceding sheet, the words fire hundred 
before * families,’ p. 477, line 14th from top, are omitted. 
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details of instruction ; but every mother who wishes to see her 
daughter truly well educated, should put herself in possession of 
thoughts enough on the subject to make her an intelligent ob- 
server of the progress of her child, and an harmonious and ef- 
ficient agent in conjunction with the teacher. ‘The ability thus 
far at least to aid the improvement of their children, is within 
the attainment of all mothers who can afford time for daily read- 
ing and reflection : it implies no personal application to study : 
it requires nothing beyond a desire to exert a useful influence in 
advancing the great objects of education, by an endeavor to 
ascertain what these are. 

Much light would thus be shed on the part which a mother 
may advantageously take in aiding the efforts of teachers, or 
attempting to supply any thing that may seem to be wanting 
Were mothers to think oftener on what they have felt to be 
actually useful to themselves in life, what their experience has 
pronounced useless, and what they feel to have been omissions 
in their own education, there would neither be a disposition to 
countenance the degradation of the sex by restricting woman to 
a narrow and illiberal sphere of acquirement, nor to authorise 
the waste of invaluable time in laborious but useless application. 

Teachers, too, are often chargeable with overlooking the first 
step towards true success in instruction,—a clear and well de- 
fined idea of what education does or ought to do for the young. 
Leaving the unworthy notion that woman neither needs nor mer- 
its the advantages of cultivation beyond the mere elements of 
knowledge, they have thought that every step taken from the 
dark regions of neglect and ignorance, was clear gain, be it in 
what direction it might. Advancement, no matter in what, is 
become the order of the day ; and the best way to atone for 
previous neglect is supposed to be loading the mind with matter 
and work enough to break it down. A judicious care in select- 
ing the really useful in education, however, can never be exer- 
cised without an attentive consideration of what the objects of 
education are. 

The ideas of the young themselves on the true purposes of 
education are of vast moment to real benefit by instruction. 
The choice of the branches to which they are to apply, is too 
often left to their own minds. Experience offers them no guid- 
ance ; they can have but very imperfect notions of the demands 
of subsequent life; and they naturally give a preference to 
those subjects which are pleasing or fashionable or new. To 
constitute young persons proper judges of their own course in 
education, much would have to be done previously for them, by 
the information and advice of parents and teachers. 
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attention, however, is now paid even to putting them in posses- 
sion of the ideas requisite to intelligent cooperation in their 
own improvement, or of the feelings which might be a powerful 
and steady incitement to their progress. Children, it is true, 
cannot be expected to see far into the full advantages of what 
is yet in a great measure unknown to them. But this instead 
of being an argument in favor of ushering them into the field of 
learning with no clear perception of the object they ought to 
reach, is the very reason why an attentive and condescending 
guide is needed to direct the path of the pupil, and reconcile 
any intricacy or obscurity with the certainty of ultimately reach- 
ing the point of destination. The unwillingness to advance or 
the reluctance to follow, which is sometimes manifested by the 
young, does not lie so often in any capriciousness or perversity 
of theirs as in the want of that inspiring interest which arises 
from a copscious approach towards a given object. Parents 
and teachers do too little to furnish the minds of youth with 
this pleasing :mpulse. 

The consciousness of progress, however, implies a percep- 
tion of something to be attained ; and the true spirit of educa- 
tion cannot exist in the minds of children, if their only motive 
to application is a mechanical compliance with parental wishes, 
or with the requisitions of teachers. Nor can the unspeakable 
value of education as a personal privilege ever be felt where 
its’ great purposes are never brought before the mind. It-is far 
from being rare to see children passing from book to book, and 
from one branch of study to another, and from lesson to lesson, 
without a single thought of the good they have gained, of plea- 
sure enjoyed, or of progress made. Learning, indeed, in all 
its branches must be comparatively dry and uninteresting, while 
no attempt is made to show its uses, or to inform the young 
how much nearer every stage brings them to an enlightened, 
useful, and happy life. 

In the education of females, then, what is the object ? It 
is not usually to make either artists, housemaids, or scholars. 
Music and drawing are delightful accomplishments ; they are 
an admirable discipline of taste. But they are far from being 
indispensable to usefulness or happiness ; and if they consume 
a large part of the day to the exclusion of less elegant acquire- 
ments, their tendency is to make the mind weak and worthless. 
Domestic accomplishments are a truiy useful part of education, 
for which every mother is responsible ; they are a field of benev- 
olent labor ; and their influence on the disposition and charac- 
ter, is highly favorable in all situations of life. But if they en- 
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croach on a single hour belonging to mental improvement, they 
are a source of degradation to the mind: they interfere with 
higher and nobler usefulness. It is of ill selected and una- 
vailing study, however, that there is, perhaps, most reason for 
complaint. Mathematicians and linguists some men must be by 
profession ; it is their sphere of usefulness ; and science and 
literature, to their utmost attainable extent, it is the duty of such 
men to acquire. In an humbler measure these pursuits are re- 
quisite to all professional life. Not so with the female sex : 
their object seldom or never is express preparation for any 
scientific or literary purpose. General mental improvement is 
the rational aim of such studies among females, when time per- 
mits application to extend beyond the indispensable limits of a 
correct understanding of etymology, and an adequate proficien- 
cy in arithmetic. 

The current apology that whatever is good mental discipline 
for the male sex, is so equally for the female, assumes false 
ground. The sphere of action and of qualification are differ- 
ent to the sexes. In some conditions of life, years of classical 
study are indispensable to the usefulness of man :—the object 
in view is an tniellectual one purely. To females, on the other 
hand, whose station in life is one of moral usefulness, learning 
is valuable rather as subservient to that general mental improve- 
ment which favors moral influence. Long continued and severe 
application to study would monopolise in their case the time that 
should be devoted to the cultivation of those qualities which en- 
ter most largely into woman’s daily pursuits. The studies, then, 
which should preponderate in female education, are those which 
affect the disposition rather than the intellect. The predomina- 
ting object with man must generally be the active pursuits of 
life. Manual or mental labor must usually occupy most of his 
hours. His time, therefore, is not mispent nor his labor mis- 
applied in education, if they are devoted in very large propor- 
tion to the acquisition of mere learning. A divine must devote 
several entire years of life to the study of language in order to 
be qualified for his professional services. To a daughter, a 
sister, a wife, or a mother, on the contrary the acquisition of 
one happy trait of disposition, is worth more in their daily duties, 
than all the learning in the world, The education of man, ina 
word, must often demand a larger proportion of attention to in- 
tellectual than to moral purposes: .in the proper education of 
females the ceseis reversed. The difference in education, then, 
between the sexes, is not at all one of comparative merit, or to 
be settled on the ground of comparative strength of mind; it 
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arises from the natural difference of objects in view in the two 
cases ; and the objection to the prevailing rage for. classical 
studies in female education, is only that it must and does inter- 
fere with an adequate attention to the higher and better purpo- 
ses of female life. 

Refinement of feeling and of taste, of manners and expres- 
sion, religious elevation of character, are of infinitely more 
value to woman, than any native or acquired superiority of intel- 
lect. Moral excellence should be the great object of all human 
education ; but this is peculiarly true in that of woman, whose 
offices in life, and whose influence on society, are ‘those of a 
purer and gentler being. 

If the question is asked in relation to females, What is good 
education?’—the answer oyght to be exactly as in the case of 
the other sex——whatever tends to usefulness. The opinion that 
woman is to be educated so as to secure the greatest possible 
amount of admiration, may be current in the circles of fashion- 
able folly in other countries, but is not worth considering where 
fortunately there are few families disposed to regard dissipation 
as reputable because prosecuted by system or countenanced by 
wealth. Usefulness in female life implies elevated and gen- 
erous views of human happiness,—a correct estimation of the 
value of those little but important circumstances which involve 
so much of the charm of retired life, and favor the best devel- 
opement of woman’s genuine worth,—a happy perception of 
order and harmony and grace,—a true and refined sensibility,—a 
generous spirit of devotion to the happiness of others,—a mind 
expanded and ennobled by religious principle, and prepared to 
diffuse these elements of improvement over the whole sphere of 
its influence. 

Whatever qualities of mind and heart are useful or estimable 
in a daughter or a sister, should be the chief objects of attention 
in the course of education. For whatever renders a woman val- 
uable or lovely in these relations, will naturally develope itself, 
when the range of duties is widened into those of a wife ora 
mother. To such qualifications for enjoying and dispensing hap- 
piness ail the departments of education should be strictly subor- 
dinate. The value of health and exercise, of recreation, of 
personal accomplishments, of intellectual acquirements, arises 
from their subserviency to these higher objects. Let females, 
then, be graceful, let them be accomplished, let them be learned; 
but, above all, let them be useful; and let their education be 
conducted with express reference to this resuit. The value of 
this result, we are aware, is freely admitted; but it is seldom 
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acted on in imparting instruction, or exerting any other influ- 
ence which results from the relations of teacher and pupil. It 
is taken for granted that if girls are well taught in literature and 
science, the consequence will necessarily be that they will be- 
come possessed of every trait of excellence. Hence the vast 
amount of time and pains bestowed on a page of a book, or a 
lesson in intellectual discipline, and the slight and transient no- 
tice taken of anything purely moral in its relations,—the inex- 
pressible formality and awkwardness with which topics of per- 
sonal improvement are managed,—the feeling that the teacher 
is wandering off into the works of supererogation, when he pre- 
fers pointing out a genuine moral beauty of thought to selecting 
a passage of striking expression. 

The sphere of life in which one female is to move may modi- 
fy the plan of education, and affect the selection of branches, so 
as to make them vary according to the prospect arising from dif- 
ferent circumstances. But there is no condition in which the 
guidance and regulation of the affections is not of vastly greater 
consequence than the mere discipline of the intellect. It may 
be very proper for one female to devote a large amount of time 
to intellectual cultivation, and to carry it into many branches, 
and to pursue these to a great extent; it may be improper for 
another to aim at such a course, or to attempt to win a charac- 
ter for high attainment ; but the morai objects of education are 
equally important to both; because both are destined to sustain 
the same species of relations in life. 

A just conception of the great objects of education, would, we 
think, be an equal security to the female sex that their improve- 
ment would not be unworthily narrowed or suspiciously kept 
down, and that their time would not be so unduly monopolised 
by mere study, while they were unthinkingly left to acquire the 
more important qualifications for actual lite by their own unaid- 
ed efforts in after years, and as the result, perhaps, of those fail- 
ures which form the sadness of human experience. ‘To efiect 
a reformation of the education of females, no formal measures 
or particular course of study is needed; all that is wanted is that 
instructers should form correct ideas of its objects, and aid their 
pupils in tracing the connection between every step of their 
progress, and the end to be ultimately attained. The teacher 
should be the mental guardian, to place the learner’s mind in 
such an attitude before all objects that a moral light may fall 
upon it. Itis not advisable that the instructer should become a 
preacher, or a dealer in moral harangues: this would not suit 
the purpese: it would produce a formal and artificial character 
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in the young. But a teacher of competent ingenuity is capable 
of communicating in many ways, that silent unassuming instruc- 
tion which flows naturally into the heart, and comes forth again 
in the character. Expedients vary with every mind on which 
they are to be tried, and with every subject from which they are 
to be drawn; to prescribe them in so many words would be im- 
possible; several have been occasionally hinted at in the course 
of these articles; but to a ready mind they need neither be few 
nor far sought. 

From the thoughts expressed in this article, none of our read- 
ers, we hope, will infer that we would recommend lowering the 
standard of female education in regard to intellectual pursuits, 
Very far from such a result is our actual wish. We would ex- 
tend and elevate this department of education. But we would 
purify it by selecting more carefully the useful from the indiffer- 
ent; and we would assign a large proportion of time and atten- 
tion to direct moral improvement. 


REVIEWS 


A Treatise on Calisthenic Erercises, arranged for the Private T'u- 
ition of Ladies, By SicNor Voarino. Accompanied by Il- 
lustrative Figures. London: 1827. 


The Elements of Gymnastics, for Boys, and of Calisthenics, for 
Young Ladies, Illustrated by forty-three engravings. By Gus- 
tavus Hamitton, Professor of Gymnastics. London: 1827. 


In resuming our notice of these interesting works, we will 
not encroach on the patience of our readers by expatiating on 
the benefits of corporeal exercise, or tracing the mysterious 
connection existing between body and mind, by which the cultiva- 
tion of the latter becomes inseparable from that of the former. 
We will assume the point as settled that exercise is as necessary 
and as beneficial to the one sex as to the other, and pass at once 
to the question what ts wanied from physical exercises for females’ 
There are two classes of exercises, artificial ones,—and those 
which naturally arise from active employment. We shall re- 
strict ourselyes of course to those which can be practised sys- 
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tematically, and are dependent on the direction of a teacher,— 
such, as are necessary for those classes of females whose daily 
occupation does not provide them with physical exercise. 

Health, the general aim of these exercises, may be gained 
in different ways: at the expense of other essential things—of 
decorum for instance; and it is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to observe and cherish those things which a bad manage- 
ment of physical education might injure, but which are thought 
essential to female character: these are decorum and grace. 
All exercise for females, therefore, must strictly avoid collision 
with these; and as, in our opinion, grace is an essential element in 
whatever belongs to the gentler sex, we prefer the negative rule 
of avoiding every thing, which could diminish the gracefulness of 
feminine deportment; and we would elevate grace to a positive aim 
in systematic exercise for females. The two great ends of phy- 
sical exercises for ladies, then, are of nearly equal importance, 
and these are health and grace ; and the rules by which they should 
be guided, are simply those of propriety and delicacy ; to which two 
other considerations must be added, viz. that gymnastics {or 
females must be carried on much more gradually than those for 
men, because the female frame is more tender and delicate, and 
that all the exercises must give pleasure to the pupils: at least 
that they are mixed in such a manner that the prevalent impres- 
sion is real pleasure, without which exercises of this kind are 
an irksome task and scarcely even of any physical value. On 
this point the teacher must take greater care than in the case 
of boys or gentlemen; because their exercises admit of greater 
variety, and almost all of them are performed with a force 
of movement which, though a source of pleasure to them, would 
neither be agreeable nor useful to ladies. 

After having stated the requisites to corporeal exercise for 
females, the question remains whether there exist such exercises, 
sufficient to the purpose, or whether it would be necessary to 
establish new ones, All we know of modern physical exercise 
for the gentler sex, is dancing, riding on horseback, drilling in 
the schools, and the calisthenic exercises recently introduced in 
England, and exhibited in the works under review. Though 
we think very favorably of dancing, as long as it is a real plea- 
sure, yet it remains a somewhat doubtful exercise on account 
of health; and nobody will assert that there arises from it, in 
many cases, great physical benefit to the female sex. It cer- 
tainly gains one end, grace, much more easily than other means; 
but as dancing cannot from the very activity of the exercise, 
be repeated very frequently, itremains an insufficient expedient; 
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as experience often gives proof, since a graceful carriage is not 
at all so common as learning to dance. 

Riding on horseback is, no doubt, a fine exercise but very few 
are able to practise it; and even then it remains insufficien:. It 
dues not exercise the whole body; and many a lady is much too 
feeble ior riding on horseback,—who can begin with ease those 
exercises we allude to. Besides the grace which a lady acquires 
in riding on horseback, even under good instruction, is no great 
advantage as a preparation for graceful walking, or deportment 
within doors, 

The exercises which we have seen practised in some ladies’ 
schools in England, and systematically taught, too, by a drill- 
master (!) seem to us not at all to answer the purpose for ladies. 
Sometimes on the contrary, nay often, they were directly oppos- 
ed to ease, vivacity, and grace of manner. They seemed to us 
rather like a penitence in a convent, than enjoyment or recre- 
ation harmonising with the characteristic animation and cheer- 
fulness of the fair sex. 

At last calisthenics, that recent species of exercise for ladies, 
as now generally taught in England, and described in the works 
before us we must allow to be a step towards the true end of 
physical culture for the female sex. More than this limited 
commendation, however, we cannot bestowon them. They all 
are more or less chatgeable with this great omission, that they 
do not point out clearly the aim of all exercise for females, and 
then try to find the best meansto gain thisend. They generally 
apply to ladies a great part ofthe gymnastic system as practised 
by men; the instructers forgetting that strength is one of the first 
things to be acquired in the gymnasium, which, though an orna- 
ment in man, is far from being so to the softer sex. An arm 
swoln by physical exertion, a face suffused with the flush of 
violent and excessive effort, may be very becoming in a gentle- 
man; but should we transfer them to a lady they would excite 
disgust rather than admiration. 

Mr. Voarino’s work, it is true, is nearly free from such wrong 
applied exercises; but as his book is intended only to give a plan 
by which every body might be enabled to have calisthenics prac- 
tised in his own family, the work was necessarily very much 
restricted. 

The ancient nations cannot guide us in our attempts to estab- 
lish regular exercises for females; the physical education of the 
sex was, in many of their cities, carried to a high pitch, from 
the simple reason, that their views, customs, and acquirements 
were founded on different views of human nature. In single 
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exercises they can excite our attention, and give us useful hints 
for occasional guidance; but we cannot expect from these a 
system, in which we are able to carry on the physical education 
of females in our age: and we consequently are obliged to find 
our own and a new way. 

Some suggestions which may prove serviceable to this end, 
we will now submit, as far as consistent with the difficulty of 
describing on paper what needs rather to be actually performed 
in order to be understood. A description of exercises singly 
would be impracticable within present limits; we therefore re- 
strict ourselves to mentioning the principles of the several classes 
of exercises, and to making some remarks on the management 
of an establishment intended to furnish exercise for ladies. 

We would banish all exercises which only strengthen the 
arms, as detrimental to female beauty and grace, by moving the 
body too violently. We would therefore, seldom make use of 
the triangle, an apparatus much recommended by Capt. Clias 
and Mr. Voarino. The greatest part of the exercises should con- 
sist in a variety of movements of the legs, {standing on the same 
spot,) in performing singly all those motions, which constitute 
graceful walking, in many balancing exercises, in gymnastical 
plays,* in which the pupils move frequently and quickly, but 
gracefully, and in some exercises calculated to strengthen and 
widen the chest. A great variety of active and pleasing exer- 
cise would thus be furnished for children and for grown 
ladies, to whom the exercises would be as salutary and as plea- 
sant and practicable as to girls. 

The best place for such an establishment would be ‘a long 
and high room, in which some apparatus could be erected, and 
which should possess the appendage of a garden secluded from 
spectators. Such a garden is very desirable for several plays, as 
swinging , and other exercises which are performed on similar 
apparatus. 

A calisthenic school on the plan now described, would be an 
invaluable resort, in all large cities, particularly, where the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining uninterrupted health among young ladies, 
is necessarily very great. Some more regular and more ac- 
cessible means of healthful exercise for girls, must parents, we 
believe, feel to be desirable; and it is certainly an affair of great 
consequence that in these days of liberal provision for the men- 
tal improvement of the female sex, care should be taken that 
the body is not sacrificed to the mind, nor health to intellect. 


* We use this phrase for want of one better adapted. 
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The true aim of education is to secure personal and relative 
happiness; and how much of all this is dependent on good health, 
and on the means, therefore, of preserving and securing it, every 
attentive parent knows from actual observation. 

The beneficial results of regular and systematic exercise for 
the male sex, are now extensively enjoyed in some of our cities, 
and at several of our literary institutions; and the instances in 
which health has been recovered and confirmed by means of the 
gymnasium, are amply sufficient to convince rational and sober 
observers of the value of physical education. The sedentary 
life and delicate frame of the female sex, render this subject one 
of peculiar moment to them; and the time, we hope, is not 
distant when opportunities will be furnished them of daily enjoy- 
ing the benefits of exercise adapted to their circumstances, and 
contributing effectually to the fuller enjoyment of healthful hap- 
piness, and to the fuller developement of the characteristic 
gracefulness of woman. 


Observations on Schools, and Teaching some of the Common 
Branches of Education; viz. 1. English; 2. Different Styles 
of Current-Hand Writing; 3. Arithmetic as an Art and asa 
Science; 4. The Advantages of Learning Book-Keeping; 5. 
The Possibility of Teaching Drawing as a Branch of General 
Education; 6. Popular Geography, and the Propriety of Ma- 
king Young People more acquainted with Ancient Geography, &c. 
Edinburgh: 8vo. pp. 57. Oliver & Boyd, 1824. 


Tus sensible and practical pamphlet offers us an opportunity 
of submitting to teachers some general observations on instruc- 
tion. The subject of education has never been rendered so in- 
teresting to the public mind, nor have methods of teaching ever 
attracted so much attention from instructers as at present; and 
while we feel no eager anxiety to claim on this account a lib- 
eral credit to the spirit of the age, and are willing to leave the 
efforts of our own times to be estimated by less partial judges, 
we do think that the present multiplicity of treatises and of school 
books is matter of just congratulation to all who take a generous 
interest in human improvement, or who trace its dependence on 
good education. Extensive reading, and consequently extensive 
publication, are indispensable to a permanent public interest on 
any subject; and if the human mind, as we may be permitted 
to hope, is advancing in all other sciences, it is but natural to 
expect that it should not stagnate on this, which is so intimately 
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connected with all improvement. New works, new views, and 
new theories, may be fairly accounted for, without recourse to 
the easy and ready made solution of attributing all changes to a 
restless spirit of innovation. Asthe progress of the human mind 
developes new sciences, there must be new treatises to incor- 
porate them with the course of education, and new branches of 
instruction must be added to the teacher’s list of his duties and 
his qualifications; and the free scope to which the mind becomes 
more and more habituated by its own advances, and the contin- 
ual elevation of its views in regard to the purposes of existence, 
must be forever shedding light on education, and raising it fo 
a wider range and nobler aims in the developement of the fac- 
ulties. 

Authors and teachers who take as the standard of perfection 
their own personal acquisitions, and affect to decry all attempts 
at advancement as visionary innovation, must be content to see 
the stream of improvemcat flow past them, leaving them the 
comfortless privilege of venting their dissatisfaction at a progress 
which they cannot hinder, and in which they will not partake. 
The teacher who is willing to confine his own mind within one 
narrow perpetual circle of instruction, and to use one book and 
one method for a life time, not only gives a hard and illiberal 
cast to his own views, which disqualifies him for acting as a gen- 
erous guide to the young, but chains down their spirits to the 
level of his own, and keeps back instead of advancing the minds 
entrusted to his charge. 

We would not be understood as countenancing a shallow- 
minded admiration of every pretended discovery, a wild pur- 
suit of novelty, and a childish abandonment of tried methods, 
for others more novel and mor: brilliant. Cautious experiment, 
even when change is thought desirable or necessary, is especial- 
ly the duty of instructers, in all their attempts at reformation. 
It is with reluctance that we touch on any topics which are at 
all of a personal character; but justice we think demands that 
we should say a few words in explanation of what seems not to 
be understood in our own efforts for improvement through the 
medium of our publication. The Journal was commenced with 
a view chiefly to make a fair record of the progress of improve- 
ment in instruction. To execute this part of our intentions it was 
necessary to bring forward many things previously unheard of, be- 
cause no vehicle of intelligence existed for their conveyance,— 
not that the books or the methods taken notice of had not.been 
submitted to the test of experiment; for, as far as we remember, 
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no sanction has ever been given in our pages to what has not 
been a matter of personal experience or of credible testimony. 

To minds unaccustomed, however, to regard education as 
wider than the field of personal survey, or the art of instructing 
as demanding any thing beyond a mechanical attention,—to in- 
dividuals, in a word, who had not thought or read much on the 
subject of our work, many things brought forward in it must 
have occasioned doubt or surprise. Where such things come 
in contact with minds predetermined to judge without investiga- 
tion, prejudice must necessarily produce dislike. For this result, 
however, we cannot say that we were unprepared. In every hu- 
man pursuit there are men whose chosen part is to adhere at all 
hazards to previous usage, and to condemn every movement 
more active or resolute than their own ability or enterprise will 
sanction. 

A comparison with the journals of other sciences, will satisfy 
any candid reader that all are and ought to be records, to some 
extent, of change, because records of improvement. Salutary 
change, however, alone can be desirable; and it is of the utmost 
consequence to the teacher that he proceed cautiously in at- 
tempting to introduce new books or new systems. The pam- 
phlet before us, is a very judicious work, and impartial in its 
statements of the comparative merits of various methods of teach- 
ing. It is perhaps too brief and cursory, however, to be a very 


satisfactory guide to instructers, even in the few branches of 


which it treats. 

In the prefatory observations are several sound maxims re- 
garding school-rooms and their arrangements, the qualifications 
of teachers, various practical details relative to discipline, 
and a few points of minor importance. 

Speaking of school-rooms, the author says 


‘As to the accommodations for teaching in, all will allow that they 
should be in a free and airy situation, capacious and well lighted, 
removed as much as possible from noise ; with sufficient room for 
the scholars to exercise themselves in, at least for them to be at 
liberty to come and go without danger or molestation. In the size 
of the apartinents, however, there is much to be considered, for, 
although confined places for teaching in may be injurious to the 
healfh when the school is numerous, they may be, and sometimes 
are, on the other hand, made too large, so as to produce echo ; and 
where there is only one teacher, the children may be too far re- 
moved from him, which renders it difficult to make himself to be 
heard in every part of it; therefore, when there are more teachers 
than one in a school teaching at the same time, separate apartments 
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are to be recommended, provided the teachers labor faithfully 
and contidentially together.’ 


On this subject we have had occasion repeatedly to touch. 
The importance of spacious, healthful, and pleasant accommo- 
dations, is certainly felt to a greater extent than formerly. But 
in cities, especially, there is much need of a more extensive 
reformation in this department of the provisions for instruction. 
Parents owe it to the well-being of their offspring to see to it 
that education offer no obstruction to health. For it were much 
better that a young child should in his early years learn nothing 
beyond what can be taught at home, than, as is the case in too 
many of the primary schools of our city, be shut up in an un- 
comfortable and unwholesome apartment for a great part of the 
day. A spacious and airy room inspires a feeling of cheerful- 
ness which is equally favorable to activity of mind, and to sere- 
nity of disposition in young children, especially. Much of the 
dislike which is sometimes manifested towards school employ- 
ments is the involuntary result of the dull and irksome state of 
feeling which prevails during school hours, and which is nothing 
else than the natural effect of confinement in dark and over- 
heated and overcrowded apartments. [Every association con- 
nected with school, should be, as far as practicable, pleasing 
and attractive, whether regarded in connection with present 
feeling in juvenile years, or with the character of subsequent 
life. 

The author’s apprehension of producing a disturbing echo by 
the enlargement of school-rooms is, we suspect, groundless. 
Those who attend closely to the causes of reverberation, find 
that these lie not in the size, but the structure of apartments; 
and any serious inconvenience of this nature can easily be 
avoided by attention and care in the erection of buildings. It 
would, no doubt, be a serious disadvantage to have school-rooms 
so large, that every time the teacher had occasion to speak, his 
tones must be marked by vehemence, and impart a harshness to 
his expression, and a repulsiveness to his authority. A judicious 
attention, however, to the form and arrangements of rooms, 
would not only avoid all such disadvantages, but afford space 
enough for exercise to the pupils in rainy and disagreeable 
weather,—a thing which would not only prove a constant source 
of grateful recreation, but a verv important advantage to health, 
and an aid to mental improvement. 

Separate apartments for each instructer the author of these 
observations, thinks would be advantageous in schools where 
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more teachers than one ere employed. But by such an ar- 
rangement the teacher is deprived of the advantage arising 
from the influence of numbers, a source of great power over the 
susceptible minds of the young. A little attention to this point 
in the planning of buildings intended for schools, would insure 
all the benefits arising from the necessary separation and the 
occasional collection of the scholars. In most edifices erected for 
the purposes of education,—and we include academies and col- 
leges as well as schools,—the apartments are assigned at ran- 
dom, and scattered over various parts of the building, and are 
vastly more numerous than is consistent with good economy, or 
necessary to the objects of instruction. All the benefits usu- 
ally supposed to result from the common arrangement, and many 
others incompatible with it, would be secured by one large cen- 
tral hall, common to all purposes of assemblage, connected with 
apartments ranged round it, and opening ito it, sufficient in 
size and number to accommodate the different classes, and the 
whole number of branches taught. If, in addition to this ar- 
rangement, each of these class-rooms were, furnished with that 
department of the common library which belonged to the science 
taught in it, and the instructer and the pupils were to be assem- 
bled there, during what are called study hours, much time which 
is now mispent in solitary listlessness, would be redeemed; the 
personal influence of the instructer would be more steadily and 
beneficially felt; andthe progress of the pupils would be render- 
ed more certain. 

The saving effected to the funds of an institution, by the 
method proposed, would be ry great; since the expense of a 
number of separate buildings would be avoided; and little more 
money would be required to furnish all the accommodations 
needed for instruction, than is now consumed in erecting a 
chapel or a hall. 

The following description of various classes of teachers, may 
suggest some useful thoughts. 


‘The best teachers are those who have seen and tried different 
methods,—-have a sufficient knowledge of what they profess,—are 
apt to teach,—in love withptheir profession,—and more ambitious 
to make good scholars than to obtain numbers, in order to increase 
their emolument. Some are remarkable for the order which they 
maintain in their schools ; others, again, are more intent upon teach- 
ing than in keeping order: the latter generally make individuals 
learn quicker, but the former bring the whole school more regu. 
larly forward. Some profit greatly by learning the plans of tur- 
nishing schools, and methods of teaching pursued by other teachers, 
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both from conversing with them and visiting their seminaries ; but 
others are so confirmed in their views, and so tenacious of their 
systems, that they will not learn any thing from their brethren, 
but persevere in their plans, however defective they may be in the 
estimation of others who know better, and sometimes with an 
unnecessary degree of labor to themselves and their pupils.’ 


The proportion of teachers who make it a point of duty to 
enter into the spirit of their office—to improve themselves, as 
the most efficacious means of advancing their pupils—to watch 
the results of their daily efforts—and to be every day engaged 
in attempting to gain something in skill and success as instruc- 
ters, is, we fear, very small. There are vastly too many men 
in this employment who are alike indifferent to personal im- 
provement and professional acquirement; and while the physi- 
cian, the lawyer, and the divine, are made to feel the value of 
diligent application, the instructer imagines too often that he has 
received a dispensation from study, and has nothing to do but 
induige the hope that he shall teach as well to day as he did yes- 
terday, and so on to the end of life. As long as this continues 
to be the case, we need not jwonder at the squeamishness with 
which some teachers hear of improvements in education, or the 
dignified incredulity with which they regard all attempts at ref- 
ormation in instruction, 

These unworthy and illiberal views of an instructer’s respon- 
sibilities, are happily becoming daily more rare; and the belief 
is fast gaining ground, that inexperience, ignorance, and inatten- 
tion, are equally injurious in the w of teaching as in any other. 
Teachers are, on the whole, more@lert in their efforts, and more 
awake to the importance of their station in society. In Mas- 
sachusetts, and, to some extent, in New York, opportunities are 
now presented to teachers, for becoming practically as well as 
theoretically acquainted with their employment; and within a 
few years we may expect to see candidates for this office coming 
forward with adequate qualifications for its duties. To the ef- 
forts of Mr. Carter in his seminary* we must look for much 
aid to the direct improvement of education: we must look with 
interest, but with patience, howeveng for the results which he 
aims to accomplish are such as require much time to develope. 
In the meantime, it is earnestly to be hoped that, in all our 
schools and other literary establishments, the spirit of inquiry and 


* We allude to the Seminary for Teachers at Lancaster in this state. Of 
this institution mention, it will be recollected, has been made in former num- 
bers of the Journal. 
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of improvement may be cherished; and that whether new or old 
systems are preferred, the practical character of instruction 
may be constantly on the advance. In colleges, academies, and 
common schools, alike, personal diligence and enlightened views 
are much needed on the part of instructers. 
4 The practical character of the pamphlet which we have now 
brought before our readers, and the number of interesting top- 
ics which it contains, will induce us to resume this review at our 
next opportunity. 
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COLLEGE OF SOREZE, FRANCE. 


[The following article we lay before our readers, as a favorable . 
specimen of the comprehensive plan and minute details of liberal ed- $ 
ucation in France. The perusal of this prospectus may, we think, ; 
suggest many useful ideas for the improvement of high schools and 
academies in this country.] 







Prospectus. 





College of Soréze, France, under the direction of Anselm de Ber- 
nard, Knight of Saint-Louis, and of the Legion of Honor, and 
Vier gerent of M. R. Ferlus. 

TheCollege of Soreze has maintained, during upwards of sixty 
years, a distinguished rank among academical institutions. Raised 
from its very origin above the vulgar routine, it early acquired the 
esteem of parents and guardians both in France and abroad. The 
plan of instruction, as well as the locality of the establishment, bas 
been considerably improved and aggrandised* under the Direction of 
the two brothers MM. Ferxus, one of whom, hitherto sole proprietor, 
has just conferred the direction on his son-in-law, M. Anselm De 
Bernard, who has, during several years, contributed to the pros- 
perity of the establishment in the capacity of sub-director. 

Enlightened by long experience and having collected all that seem- 
ed to them luminous in the various works on education, they have 
spared neither pains nor expense, to enlarge the plan, perfect the 
methods of teaching, and affurd every facility of conducting that 
most important enterprise, the education of youth. 

All the different branches of instruction are taught in this estab- 
lishment; viz. all ancient and modern languages, mathematics, 
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We ought, perhaps, to mention that the advertisement which we copy is 
issued in an English form from the College itself, and is not a translation pre- ; 
pared for this work. Its slight verbal inaccuracies, therefore, have been left 
unaltered. — Ed, 
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physics and metaphysics, in their most extensive application ; lit- 
erary composition, history, geography, arithmetic and book-keep- 
ing: Moreover, the ornamental branches, such as; dancing, draw- 
ing, music of every kind, fencing, horsemanship, swimming, and 
the military exercise. 

Each pupil’s studies are limited according to the decision of his 
parents or guardians; as to the profession he is to embrace. 

He who is destined for the commercial line applies himself to 
the acquirement of a fine hand-writing, of a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and commercial theory ; to that of geog- 
raphy, and the modern languages, which his correspondence with 
foreign traders may render necessary. Those who have in view 
the engineering or the marine department, study particularly the 
mathematics, attend to the courses of fortification, descriptive ge- 
ometry, etc., etc. If any aim at the diplomatic career, they culti- 
vate especially statistics and history ; public speaking, analy. 
sis and composition ; besides the modern languages and all other 
branches which contribute to solid information. The Greek and 
Latin classics, natural history, the art of logic ; experimental phy- 
sics ; eloquence and oratorical diction, are offered to those who are 
to defend their fellow-creatures against the attacks of injustice or the 
danger of diseases. ‘Thus does the college of Soreze, avoid the 
defect of presenting only one unvaried course of studies to all the 
pupils whatever may be their ulterior destination. 

The great number of masters employed in each department fa- 
cilitates the mode of distribution ; in order that the classes may be 
composed of pupils of an equal capacity, and so few in number 
that the teacher may assure himself of the assiduity and progress of 
all, 

A well-regulated succession of the useful and the agreeable dur- 
ing ten daily hours of application, prevents that weariness which 
never fails to be produced by a prolonged attention to the same ob- 
ject, and which impedes considerably the advancement of youth in 
learning. 

That nothing might be wanting to the resources of information, 
there have been formed, relative to the various branches of instruc- 
tion, a museum, a chemical laboratory, an observatory, a collection 
af natural curiosities, a botanic garden, a riding house and race 
course, a theatre, and a reading-room wherein pupils of the highest 
classes asseinble periodically, for the purpose of mutually commu- 
nicating their productions, making public lectures, and selecting 
for impression those of their compositions which might prove inter- 
esting to the readers, 

The taste which is developed by this variety of instruction ; the 
emulation resulting from a concourse of pupils of every nation ; the 
frequent visits of strangers attracted by the high reputation of the 
college ; the encouragement of the constituted authorities ; the so- 
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lemnity of the exhibitions and the distribution of prizes which an- 
nually precede the vacation, have an irresistible influence on the 
progtess and orderly conduet of the pupils. Hence the great num- 
ber of excellent members that we render yearly to society, and 
who are distinguished in the learned professions for the solidity 
and diversity of their knowledge as well as for their upright prin- 
ciples. 

A good method of teaching is all that can be desired in a mere 
day-school, but a college or boarding-school ought to be provided 
with all the resources of physical and moral improvement. It is 
important to render youth learned, but, above all, virtuous and hon- 
orable. Such is our two-fold aim, to altain which the means that 
we employ are equally extensive. 

The Director watches over the pupils with paternal solicitude. 
Frequent public and private interviews, as well as general daily 
communication, enable him to discover and rectify their growing 
propensities ; while the spirit of the institution carefully directed 
developes in their young minds the sublime sentiments of all that 
is fair and Jaudable. In the mean time tbe protessors skilfully avail 
themselves of every opportunity of correcting the morals. This 
would seem sufficient, but the Director's anxiety for the mainte- 
nance of good order and uninterrupted watchfulness has induced 
him to establish a corps of prefects or superintendents whose duty 
is to second his views and continually attend the pupils. They 
preside at their rising in the morning ; during their studies and re- 
creation ; at their meals; during their walks; at their going to 
bed ; and even during their sleep, being lodged at the heads of the 
dormitories, wherein also a certain number of domestics watch all 
night ; in case of sudden illness, or any disorder taking place. Each 
pupil has his separate room and bed in which he is locked up till 
morning. No one can quit the precincts of the College unless ac- 
companied by his nearest relations ; or conformably to the estab- 
lished rules. 

This constant superintendence joined to the variety of occupa- 
tions which succeed each other from half past five o’clock in the 
morning till half past eight in the evening, binders or at least dimin- 
ishes the effervescence of the passions, and is the safeguard of good 
morals—the grand object of cur incessant solicitude! In fine, the 
art of bringing up youths, instilling into them laudable inclinations, 
correcting vicious propensities, inspiring them with that polite con- 
fidence which is as remote from self-sufficiency as from scholastic 
bashfulness, is composed of a multitude of minute attentions which 
it would be impossible to detail. However, the result of our efforts 
is easily discovered when one observes the manners of our pupils 
and the habits of those who, being grown up in the College, are 
entering, or ready to enter into society. 

We are convinced that religion is the most effectual curb in the 
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hands of a school-master, and it is on this ground that the morality 
of youth must be founded. To which end clergymen distinguished 
for the purity of their principles as well as their luminous inform- 
ation, regularly instruct the pupils in the truths of their religion, 
and accompany them in the practice of its precepts. They pre- 
side at the morning and evening prayers, and besides the general 
instructions, they give particular ones according to the age, and 
the necessity of disposing tender bearts for the solemn acts which 
piety commands. Thus the most religious parents have nothing to 
wish for on this point which we shall ever consider as the most 
important. 

The Director feeling assured that his correspondence with the 
parents and guardians of the youths intrusted to his care, must 
have a particular influence on the success of his exertions, renders 
it as frequent as possible. He is even anxious to excite it, and 
with this view, he forwards, once in two months, an account of the 
health, conduct, and progress of each pupil, without the slightest 
exaggeration or disguise. 

To this art of forming the mind by knowledge, and the heart by 
sentiment, must be added the means of preserving the health and 
well-being of the pupils. They experience at Soreze this double 
advantage in the vast extent and appropriate arrangement of the 
most eligible locality, as well as in the wholesomeness of the diet and 
the constant attention paid to cleanliness. ‘The youths are divided 
into three classes, viz : from the age of six or eight years to twelve ; 
from twelve to sixteen and from sixteen to twenty. Each division 
has its separate recreation-ball and play-ground: the latter is 
a large court-yard ornamented with lofty trees and never-failing 
fountains of the purest water. Hence they enjoy an extensive 
view of the verdant bills and charming rural scenery which border 
the limits of the edifice. The lessons of botany, horsemanship, 
military exercise, swimming, and lJand-surveying, are given in a 
vast park, the aspect of which adds no small attraction to the 
pleasure of those useful acquirements. Each of the three divisions 
is confided to a particular prefect, whom the Director looks upon 
as his representative. He is the confidential friend of the pupils. 
He watches over their health, dress, amusement and application. 
He conducis them out, once a week, to walk ; and then they either 
traverse the extensive plain before Soreze, or ascend the smiling 
hills at the feet of which the College is situated. 

Should illness seize any of the pupils, (which is fortunately a 
very rare occurrence, on account of the excellence of the climate, 
the purity of the air and waters, and the wholesomeness of the 
food,) they are placed in a commodious infirmary, under the care 
of ladies who pay them every motherly attention, assisted by as 
many servants as necessary. Besides, a physician and surgeon at- 
tached to the establishment, domestic baths, and a private kitchen 
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offer every resource that the most anxious tenderness could desire. 
A skilful dentist examines every mouth twice a year. 

The linen and other clothing of each pupil, reserved for him 
alone and marked with his name, are kept in an appropriate ward- 
robe in constant repair, and distributed as often as cleanliness or 
neatness require it. 

The food is such as the children would make use of at their pa- 
rents’ tables. In extensive meadows belonging to the establish- 
ment graze the oxen and sheep destined for their consumption, and 
our gardens furnish the vegetables. The slaughter-house, bake- 
house, and all the workshops of the different artisans employed in 
the College, form part of the edifice. Fifty servants perform the 
most exact attendance and maintain the greatest neatness. 

Noth, is easier than to draw a superb picture of such an es- 
tablishment, nothing more difficult than to accomplish the reality. 
Neverthless, on the choice which one makes in this respect, depends 
the welfare of one’s child. One ought to credit lightly neither eu- 
logium nor blame, but see with one’s own eyes. Every considera- 
tion is duly weighed when there is question of a trivial interest, and 
yet the morality of a child is intrusted to chance. How satisfactory 
it would be if a father could-assist at the going'to bed and getting- 
up of his son, accompany him during his classes, meals, and recre- 
ations ; during all the exercises which develope his faculties ; if he 
could witness the capability of the teachers who instruct him and 
the metheds employed for that purpose. It is by such an examin- 
ation that we wish the College of Soreze to be appreciated. We 
have just drawn the picture and we now beg leave to invite parents 
and guardians to come with this Prospectus in their hands to assure 
themselves of its correctness. 

Terms and Conditions. 

For board, lodging, washing, and instruction (including every 
branch both useful and ornamental,) one thousand franks per an- 
num, to be paid half yearly in advance. 

The only extra charges are, 

1. Postage of letters ; 

2. The University tax fixed by law at thirty-five franks a year ; 

3. A weekly allowance to each pupil of ten sous at least or 
forty at most (according to his parents’ decision.) 

Each pupil must be provided, on entering, with the following arti- 
cles, viz. 

A prayer book ; a silver spoon, fork, and goblet, having his name 
engraved in full: (these articles will be restored to him at bis de- 
parture.) A dark brown coloured jacket with a high collar, scarlet 
facings and white lining ; a waistcoat and two pairs of pantaloons 
of the same cloth for winter, and of narrow blue-striped ticken for 
summer; a deep blue cloth coat with a high collar, scarlet facings, 
white metal buttons and sky-blue lining; a white waistcoat and 
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blue pantaloons ; twelve shirts; twelve pocket handkerchiefs ; 
twelve pairs of white cotton stockings ; eight White cravats, and four 
black silk ones; six night caps, six head-bands; two combing 
cloths ; two ivory combs ; two hats ; two pairs of shoes ; two pairs of 
sheets ; six towels. 

The Director undertakes to provide the above-mentioned articles 
(excepting the silver spoon, fork and goblet,) for four hundred and 
fifty franks,of which the half will be returned on the pupil’s depar- 
ture. Any linen which be may have will be received on a fair val- 
uation, but coats and pantaloons must be of the college uniform. 

No youth can be received after fourteen years of age, and there- 
fore an extract of his birth register must be furnished. Once admit- 
ted he remains as long as bis parents please, provided he be obe- 
dient to the established rules. bd 

It is requisite that the children of foreigners and colonists have 
a responsible person resident in France, to pay their pension and 
withdraw them in case of necessity. 

The annual examinations commence on the first Monday of Sep- 
tember, and are succeeded by the vacation which ends on the thir- 
tiethof October. The established rule is that the pupils can spend 
the vacation at home only after the third year, and not more than 
once. A course of very useful study is pursued during that period 
at the College ; besides, there is no deduction made on account of 
absence, whatever be the motive. 

N. B.—A protestant clergyman is attached to the establiskment 
exclusively for the religious instruction of young gentlemen of that 
persuasion, of whom the number is already considerable. 


An English gentleman of liberal education is employed as profes- 
sor of that language. 

The Director's address is;—M. Anselm de Bernard,Vice-Gérant 
de I’ Ecole de Soréze, par Revel, département de la Haute-Ga- 
ronne, en F'rance. 

Reference to Messrs. Rabaud, Brothers & Co. Marseilles. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


We learn from a Paris Journal that M. Bebian, formerly Censor 
of the Studies at the Special Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
has just published a work entitled a Manual for the Practical 
Teaching of the Deaf and Dumb, in one volume, quarto, consisting 
of plates, and an octavo volume of explanations, price 16 francs. 
From the following notice of this work, which we copy from the 
Journal des Debats, we infer that it is one which promises to be of 
extensive utility, in the diffusion of instruction to such of this class 
of our fellow men as are unable to resort to the Institution for their 
benefit. It is to be hoped that it may be soon translated, and adapt- 
ed toour own language, by some one competent to the undertaking. 
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‘ We of to the immortal Abbe de I’Epie the establishment of 
the first public institution devoted to the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. Thig venerated man, by devoting himself generously to 
the education of children deprived of the two faculties most neces- 
sary to man, succeeded in restoring them to society. But as his 
means was far from equalling his charity, he could only, by the 
assistance of the charities which he did not scorn to solicit, instruct 
a small number of these unfortunate people. The Abbe Sicard, his 
successor, even with the assistance of government, could only ex- 
tend a little farther the benefits of this kind of instruction ; the most 
important design was not yet attained ;<an immense number of deaf 
and dumb, scattered through the country of France, were in a man- 
ner tbrown out of society for want of instruction. It was necessary 
then to simplify the method, and to make it so plain that a mother 
of a family might teach her deaf and dumb child to read, as she 
learns her others to speak. A manual for the practical teaching of 
the deaf and dumb was needed by the public. This want has been 
supplied by M. Bebian. After baving generously devoted the finest 
part of his youth to those unfortunate young people who are now 
deprived of his enlightened attentions, and having educated a great 
number of pupils who are distinguished by their merit, he has, by 
the publication of this work, opened to all the deaf and dumb of 
France the means of becoming useful tu their country, and render- 
ing the greatest service to humanity.’ Repertory. 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


[This Society seems destined to effect more extensive good in 
the diffusion of useful information, than has hitherto been accom- 
plished by any of the numerous institutions of the day» The pe- 
culiar character of its objects renders it deeply interesting to all 
who take pleasure in the contemplation of general improvement, 
and its strict adaptation to the purposes of practical life, gives it a 
peculiar value to the interests of society in this country, where it 
is to be hoped the publications proposed in the following advertise- 
ment will bave an extensive circulation. Our Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, now becoming numerous, will, no doubt, improve the oppor- 
tunity thus offered of increasing their stock of useful and valuable 
resources. ] ' 


The object of the Society is strictly limited to what its title im- 
ports, namely, the imparting useful informativn to all classes of the 
community, particularly to such as are unable to avail themselves 
of experienced teachers, or may prefer learning by themselves. 

The plan proposed for the attainment of this object, is the peri- 
odical publication of treatises, under the direction and with the 
sanction of a superintending committee. 

As numerous societies already exist for the dissemination of reli- 
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gious instruction, and as it is the object of this societyto aid the 
progress of those branches of general knowledge which can be dif- 
fused among all classes of the community, no treatise published 
with the sanction of the committee.shall contain any matter of con- 
troversial divinity, or interfere with the principles of revealed reli- 
gion. 

1. Each scientific Treatise will contain an exposition of the fun- 
damental principles of some branch of science—their proofs and 
illustrations—their application to practical uses, and to the explan- 
ation of facts or appearances. 

2. For this purpose, thergreater divisions of knowledge will be 
subdivided into branches ; and if one of these subdivisions or branch- 
es cannot be sufficiently taught in a single treatise, it will be con- 
tinued in a second. 

3. When any part of a subdivision is of sufficient practical im- 
portance to require being minutely pursued in its details, an extra 
or separate treatise upon this part will be given, without interrupt- 
ing the series; and care will be taken, as far as possible, to pub- 
lish those treatises first that relate to subjects the knowledge of 
which is necessary for understanding those which follow. 

4. Thus the great division of natural knowledge, commonly call- 
ed natural philosophy, will be subdivided into different branches, as, 
elementary astronomy—mechanical powers—application of these to 
machinery—hydrostatics—hydraulics—pneutnatics—-optics—elec- 
tricity—magnetism. Separate practical treatises will be given on di- 
alling—millwork—opticai instruments ; and treatises on geometry, 
algebra, and trigonometry will be published, before extending na- 
tural philosophy to its higher branches of dynamics, hydrodynamics, 
and physical astronomy,—the object being thus to furnish the means 
of acquirihg, step by step, the whole of any department of science, 
to the study of which interest or inclination may lead. 

5. To each treatise will be subjoined a reference to the works 
or parts of works in which the same subject is discussed more at 
large, with suggestions for enabling the student, who may feel so 
disposed, to prosecute his studies further. 

6. Each treatise will consist of about thirty-two pages octavo, 
printed so as to contain the quantity of above one hundred ordinary 
octavo pages, with neat engravings on woud, and tables. It will 
be sold for sixpence ; and one will appear on the first and fifteenth 
of each month. Reading societies, mechanics’ institutions, and ed- 
ucation eommittees, in the country, will be furnished with supplies 
at a liberal abatement in price. 

7. The first treatise, being an Introductory Discourse upon the 
Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Scientific Pursuits, will be 
published on the Ist of March, by Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, London. 

The following are among the subjects which the plan of the work 
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embraces, and will follow each other in regular succession, though 
not exactly in the order here exhibited. The extra treatises are 
thus marked f. 

Natural Philosophy.—Elementary astronomy, mechanical pow- 
ers, practical mechanics, mechanical anatomy, bydrostatics, hy- 
draulics, pneumatics, optics, electricity, magnetism, tdialling, fmill- 
work, foptical instruments, {strength of materials, plane geometry, 
solid geometry, algebra, algebraic geometry, conic sections, dynam- 
ics, hydrodynamics, physical astronomy, fobservatories, tastrono- 
mical instruments, gunnery and fortification, fland surveying, tnav- 
igation, heat—(2 treatises,) {thermometer and pyrometer, fsteam 
engine, affinity, chemical apparatus and processes, definite propor- 
tions, electro-chemistry, objects of chemistry——(4 treatises, ) geology 
—(2 treatises, ) chemical functions of animals, chemical functions of 
vegetables, meteorology, fdyeing, tbleaching, tassaying, structure of 
plants, functions of plants, diseases of plants, geography of plants, 
arrangement of plants, uses of plants, general principles of agricul- 
ture, agricultural buildings and machinery, management of a farm, 
breeding of cattle, fattening of cattle, diseases of cattle, ffarriery, 
thop-planting, tsheep-farming, tdairy-farming, twoods and timber, 
tpotatoes, cottage, and spade husbandry, account of the Principia, 
account of the optics, account of the mechanique celeste, account of 
the novum organum, account of the de Dignitate et Augmentis. 

Intellectual Philosophy.—F undamental principles of buman knowl- 
edge, association of ideas and habit, signs of thought (natural and 
arbitrary,) grammar and language, judgement and reasoning, evi- 
dence and belief; and the conduct of the understanding. 

Ethical Philosophy.—Pains and pleasures, motives, classification 
of human actions, human obligations. 

Political Philosophy.—Objects of government, and its means, leg- 
islative, judicial, and administrative powers, jurisprudence, civil, 
criminal, preliminary (police,) political economy. 

History of Science.—Mathematics, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
chemistry, anatomy, metaphysics, ethics, religion, law. 

History of Art.—Useful arts, fine arts, navigation, war, com- 
merce, manufactures. 

History of Nations.—Greece, Rome, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Spain and Portugal, the Low Countries, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Northern States, Russia, United America, West Indies, 
Spanish America, Portuguese America, British America, Egypt, 
Western Asia, British India, China. 

History of Individuals.—Patriots. Bruce, De Witt, William Tell, 
Hampden, Sydney, Russell, Lord Falkland, Washington, Paoli. 
Warriors. Black Prince, Gustavus Adolphus, Marlborough, Turenne, 
Wolfe, Abercrombie, Blake, De Ruyter, Rodney, Nelson, St. Vin- 
cent, Duncan. Discoverers. Galileo, Copernicus, Bacon, Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Newton, Leibnitz. Hervey, Black, Cavendish, 
Priestley, Lavoisier. Self-exalted Men, Franklin, Sir Christopher 
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Wren, Rennie, Watt, Arkwright, Smeaton. Moral Philosophers. 
Locke, Malbranche, Berkeley, Grotius, Turgot, Smith. Navigators. 
Columbus, Drake, Vasco di Gama, Anson, Cook, La Perouse. 
Statesmen. Woolsey, Burleigh, Sully, O. Cromwell, Somers, Chat- 
bam. 

The foregoing list is not to be considered as comprising every 
subject belonging to each class, but principally those which it is in- 
tended shall be first treated of. 

The practical means for ensuring steady adherence to the object 
of the society, and for most eflicaciously securing a due execution of 
the plan proposed, with all suchimprovements of detail as expe- 
rience may from time to time dictate, will be found in the follow- 
ing rules for the establishment and continuance of the Society, 
under the conduct of an efficient committee. 

Rules. 

I, The Society to consist of all such individuals as may be in- 
duced to contribute the sum of Ten Pounds or upwards, in one 
payment, or one pound or upwards, annually. 

lf. Every annual subscription to be considered as made on the 
preceding first of January, and to fall due again on tbe following 
Ist of January, in each year. 

If. Every subscriber on having paid his subscription for the 
current year, to be entitled to a copy of each tract as soon as pub- 
lished, and to have the privilege of purchasing twelve, or any great- 
er number at a considerable reduction from the publication price, 
for gratuitous distribution. 

IV. The business of the Society to be transacted by a committee, 
not less than thirty in number, consisting, in the first instance, of the 
following subscribers :*— 

Hon. J. Abercrombie, M. P. Wm. Allen, Esq., F. R. S. Rt. 
Hon, Lord -Althorp, M. P. Rt. Hon. Lord Auckland. Capt. 
Francis Beaufort, R. N., F. R. S.C. Bell, Esq., F. R. S. H. 
Brougham, Esq., M. P., F.R,S. TT. F. Buxton, Esq., M. P., 
F.R. S.J. Carter, Esq., M. P. RR. Otway Cave, Esq., M. P. 
Wm. Crawford, Esq. T. Denman, Esq., Common Sergeant of the 
city of London. Robert Forster, Esq. 1. L. Goldsmid, Esq. 
H. Hallam, Esq. F. R. S. Capt. Basil Hall, R. N., F. R. S. 
M. D. Hill, Esq. Rowland Hill, Esq. James Loch, Esq. Dr. 
Lusbington, D. C. L., M. P. Sir S. Mackintosh, M. P., F. R. S. 
Rev. Edward Maltby, D. D., F.R. S. J. Marshall Esq., M. P. 
Jobn Martin, Esq., M. P. James Mill, Esq. James Millar, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Nugent, M. P. Sir. H. Parnell, Bart. M. P. 
George Philips, Esq.,M. P. T. Spring Rice, Esq., M.P., F. A. S. 
Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell, M. P. J. Smith, Esq.,M. P. W. 
Sturch, Esq. . Rt. Hon. Lord Suffield. Dan. Sykes, Esq. M. P. 

* Most of the above names are so advantageously known on this side the 
Atlantic, as to afford perfect confidence in the success of the Seciety, to which 
they have generously given their influence.—- Ed. 
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Dr. A. T. Thomson, F.L. S. William Eyton Tooke, Esq. 
Warburton, Esq., M. P., F. R.S. 

Treasurer—William Tooke, Esq., F. R. S. ,V. P. Soc. Arts. 

Leo. Horner, Esq. F, K. S.L. and E. Edinburgh. J. Marshall, 
Jun., Esq., Leeds. Prof. Napier, F. R. S. E., Edinburgh. Fras. 
Jeffrey, Esq. Edinburgh. D. Ellis, Esq., F. R. S. Edinburgh. 
R. Greville, LL. D. Edinburgh. Rev. A. Thomson, D. D., Edin- 
burgh. ‘T. Eyre Lee, Esq. Birmingham. James Losh, Esq., New- 
castle. Jos. Parkes, Esq. Birmingham. Jos. Wedgewood, Esq., 
Etruria. J. Ashton Yates, Esq., Liverpool. J. H. Abraham, 
Esq., Sheffield. Geo. W. Wood, Esq., Manchester. Ab. Clarke, 
Esq., Newport. ‘T. Cooke, Jun. Esq., Newport. R. G. Kirk- 
patrick, Esq., Newport. Dr. Traill, Liverpool. E. Carter., Esq., 
Portsmouth. D. Howard, Esq. Portsmouth. Rev. Dr. Inman, 
Naval College, Portsmouth. G. Grant, Esq., Portsmouth. Rev. 
W. Shepherd, Liverpool. Rev. W. Turner, Newcastle. J. Tyr- 
rell, Esq., Exeter. Jos. Reynolds, Esq., Bristol. 

Secretary.—Mr. ‘Thomas Coates. Collector.—Mr. Kennell. 

[The remaining part of the rules of this society are such as nat- 
urally grow out of the management of its affairs. This considera- 
tion, together with our want of room, will justify our omission of the 
latter part of the pamphlet, from which our extracts are made. 

For the information of those of our readers who may not happen 
to see the advertisement of the society, or who may not have under- 
stood that a publishing connection has been formed with it in the 
United States, we may mention that Messrs. G. & C. Carvill, New- 
York, are agents for this country, and will be able to supply sub- 
scribers with the Numbers of the publication issued by the society. 
These will appear jtwice a month, and will cost no more than 124 
cents each. The work being stereotyped in England, and pub- 
lished with the express intention of being rendered cheap and ac- 
cessible, will be received direct by readers here ; as the terms of 
the work are already more moderate than they could be rendered 


by republication. } 


GYMNASIUM IN BOSTON. 

Since the date of our last Number, Dr. Follen, who has been 
already mentioned in our publication, as superiatending the exer- 
cises at this Institution; bas resigned the charge of it to Dr. Fran- 
cis Lieber, of whose intention of coming to this country witha view 
to conducting physical education, our readers were informed at p. 
700 of our first volume. 

Parents who know the value of regular exercise to their children, 
are laid under fresh obligations to the liberal efforts of the gentle- 
men who have taken an active interest in promoting the gymna- 
sium, and thus affording the means of vigorous and permanent health 
‘fo the young. Nor do we think our citizens will overlook the fa- 
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vor conferred in the introduction among us of a gentleman of Dr 
Lieber’s character and acquirements. 

The friends of improvement in education receive an able support- 
er in Dr. L. already so advantageously known in bis own country, 
by his treatise on mutual instruction; and in the review on calisthenics 
in our present number, we have to acknowledge the first, we hope, of 
many efforts in aid of the objects to which our Journal is devoted. 

In addition to the advantages resulting from the gymnasium, the 
benefits of a regular school for instruction in swimming, are render- 
ed accessible by the efforts of Dr. L. Our wish that this exercise, 
which is too often a source of injury, might be incorporated with 
the regular course of physical education, bas been already express- 
ed. See vol. J. p. 447. 


NEW-YORK MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


Extracts from a Report of the Board of Direction of the New-Y ork Mercantile 
Library Association, Jan. 1827. 

In submitting to the members of the Mercantile Library Associ- 
ation their sixth Annual Report, the Board of Directors feel much 
satisfaction while they express their congratulations on the contin- 
ued prosperity of the Institution, whose interests it bas been made 
their duty to watch over and protect. Its history is well known— 
its origin was humble—the means of its members very limited—their 
influence circumscribed within very narrow bounds. But they have 
been actuated by an ardent zeal, and have persevered in their en- 
deavors to render the institution more worthy of public patronage, 
and its benefits commensurate with the wants of the numerous class 
of which they compose a part—and the Board are gratified that 
they are able to state, that at no former period has this zeal been 
more apparent, or its effects more beneficial than during the past 
year. 

When it is remembered how extremely limited were the resources 
of our association during the three first years of its existence, while 
the strenuous exertions of a few indivinuals among our members 
were little more than able to continue it in being, and the third 
annual report spoke the language of despondency and almost ot de- 
spair, the whole number of members being but 249, of whom 60 
were delinquent ; and even the last annual report so much more 
gratifying than any previous year, showed an addition of 257 new 
members ; the board are happy that they have been called to act at 
atime when public attention has been awakened in cur favor, 
and all classes of the mercantile community become more interested 
in our behalf, During the year, 471 new subscribers have added 
their names to our constitution. 

On the first of January, 1822, there were 204 members of the 
Association. During the year 1422, 76 names were added ; in 
1823, there were 81, in 1824, 77—making the whole number that 











were or had been members on the first of January, 1825, 438— 
leaving an excess of 33 in favor of the past year over the whole 
number of subscribers for the four first years of our Association. 
The whole number of subscribers since the commencement amounts 
to 1160—a considerable number of whom have withdrawn, or left 
the city, and many others have not paid their dues. The number 
of regular and constant readers may be estimated at between 6 
and 700. 

At our last annual meeting the number of volumes belonging to 
the library was 2,200. During the year there has been added more 
than one thousand volumes—a small part from donations, but princi- 
pally purchased. The board have been able to purchase on very ad- 
vantageous terms, and have obtained many valuable works at auction, 
or at auction prices. They have adhered to the principle which 
has governed the directors from the commencement, of purchasing 
works of standard merit in history, biography, voyages, and travels. 
Works of imagination, poetry, romance, &c. have not been neglect- 
ed, but are considered of secondary importance to those works 
F: which constitute ‘ food for the mind’ to him who is truly solicitous 

for improvement, and anxious to treasure up a stock of knowledge 
which will elevate his character, and render him respected when he 

puts off the clerk, and enters into competition with the older mer- 

i. chant in Commercial enterprise. ‘There is no class of persons to 
whom extensive general information is so important as to merchants. 
The climate and productions of different countries, the manners and 
customs of different nations, their various wauts, the articles of com- 

merce furnished by the respective countries with which we have 
intercourse, should be well understood by the merchant, that he may 

direct his enterprise with safety and advantage. 
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4 WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


An Epitome of Grecian Antiquities, for the Use of Schools. By 
% Charles D. Cleveland: 12mo. pp. 177. 1827. Boston: Hilliard, 
p Gray, Little, & Wilkins, and Richardson & Lord. 

A work such as this has long been wanted for preparatory schools; and in- 
structers who take pleasure in endeavoring to make their pupils thorough 
scholars, will be much gratified with this valuable aid to their exertions, Ev- 
ery volume which facilitates and relieves the toil of classical learning in its 
early stages, is not only a favor conferred on the pupil and the teacher, but 
contributes to the general advancement of education, by cultivating a taste 
for ancient literature, and preparing the mind for the influence of refined senti- 
ment expressed in beautiful and forcible language. 
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We would not hold up classical literature as the only way to mental refine- 
ment. But, aside from its services in professional life, it bas a high and pecu- 
liar value of this kind, and especially when applied, as it usually is, to minds 
which are yet forming their habits of thought and expression. ‘This is one 
reason why we are glad to see such works as that of Mr. Cleveland. The 
spirit and influence of ancient literature are not to be caught by mere trans- 
lating and parsing. It is the intelligent perusal of the classics, that alone can 
suit the purpose; and the epitome under notice seems well adapted to this 
end. It derives no small share of its value from the circumstance; of its be- 
ing devoted to the elucidation of the Grecian writers,—to us, the original 
sources of power and beauty in language. A much higher taste in literature 
would, we think, result from an earlier and more liberal study of Greek in all 
our classical schools. ‘The allowance of time assigned to Latin is unwarranta- 
bly disproportioned, considering the comparative value of these languages as 
means of forming taste and intellect,—a consideration, it seems to us, which 
should always rank infinitely higher than that of the mere requisitions of a pro- 
fession, since these may easily be satisfied with a very humble standard of ac- 
quirement. 

Besides giving our warmest recommendation to this volume as a book for 
schools, we would suggest it to general readers, and to ladies in particular, as 
an excellent means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of a most important 
part of ancient history. 


Blair’s Outlines of Ancient History. On a new plan, embracing 
Biographical Notices of Illustrious Persons ; General Views of the 
Geograpby, Poulation, Politics, Religion, Military and Naval Af- 
fairs, Arts, Literature, Manners, Customs, and Society of Ancient 
Nations; a Chronological Table, and a Dictionary of Proper 
Names that occur in the work. 12mo. pp, 408. 1827. Boston: S. 
G. Goodrich. 


The strict propriety of denominating this book Blair’s Outlines is, we think, 


still left questionable: notwithstanding the frank avowal of the compiler that 
the title is meant rather to designate a series of works on the plan of Blair. 
The book itself, however, is a very valuable one, written with evident judge- 
‘ment and taste. The selection of events is, we think, exceedingly happy, the 
representation of them accurate, and the style in which they are related well 
adapted to the minds of the young. There is moreover, an unusual quantity 
of very valuable collateral intormation in the General Views; and the plan 
of the work, in other respects, is such as cannot {fail to render it a useful and 
acceptable school-book. 

To instructers, we would suggest the benefit of using, along with the study 
of each period, the corresponding part of the General Views, and also of the 
Chronological Table and the Dictionary. The pupi!’s knowledge will thus be 
rendered more definite, as well as more comprehensive. 


The English Teacher, or Private Learner’s Guide. Containing 
a new arrangement of Murray’s Exercises and Key, with the vari- 
ous parts of which the corresponding Notes, Rules, and Observa- 
tions, in Murray’s Grammar, are incorporated. Also References 
in Promiscuous Exercises to the Rules by which the Errors are to 
be corrected, revised, arranged, prepared, and particularly adapted 
to the Use of Instructers and private Learners, Designed to acom- 
pany and match with the Boston Stereotype Edition of Murray’s 
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Exercises, prepared for the Use of Schools. By Israel Alger, Jun. 
A. M. 12mo. pp. 240. 1824. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands. 


A minute and careful attention to accuracy in instruction is observable in 
the whole plan and arrangement of this useful volume.— Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist in relation to etymology, and to Murray’s comparative 
deficiency in that department of grammar, there is but one opinion, we believe, 
on the point of his exactness in syntax. There are, no doubt, several in- 
stances in which the wish to systematise and reform current expression, has 
stolen in on Murray, as it did on Walker, in his department. In such cases, 
a sound taste will recognise individual opinion, and shrink from it as a rule 
for general practice. Let inventors and discoverers declaim as they may, 
there must be a fashion in language as in other things: no branch of science 
can be exempt from the rule of caprice, unless at the expense of the chance 
of progressive improvement; and a liberal and truly refined taste will always 
overlook precision and rigid accuracy, for the laws of general usage. This is 
not a matter of mere taste, or of theoretic discussion : there is a necessity about 
it. We must speak and write so as to be understood; and, to this end, we 
must speak and write by the ruies of common consent, and not by the dictates 
of individual whim or of personal judgement. 


All that we should wish to say to a teacher who uses Murray’s Exercises to 
correct the phraseology of bis pupils, is this: Let the instructer read care- 
fully the productions of Addison, Johnson, and Goldsmith, with a view of 
bringing Murray’s rules to the test; and when he finds—as he sometimes will 
—in these authors, a form of expression which Murray’s didactic taste rejects ; 
let the grammarian give place to the writer, and let the pupil pass over such 
instances in the correction of exercises prescribed to him. 


The Analytical Reader, containing Lessons in simultaneous 
Reading and Defining with Spelling from the same. To which are 
added Questions and References to an appendix containing Sketches 
of Characters, Persons, and Places alluded to in the work. By 
Samuel Putnam. Second edition. 12mo. pp. 156. 1827. Dover 
N.H, Samuel C, Stevens. 


The first edition of this meritorious work was mentioned in our first vol- 
ume, p. 318. 

The present edition is rendered stilll more acceptable by revision, and by 
greater neatness of execution. ‘The plan of this work is of so useful a charac- 
ter, that we hope teachers who have already decided in favor of other 
books fer young scholars, will avail themselves of a perusal of it, so as to con- 
duct their reading lessons on the method which it exemplifies. We know of 
no course so well suited to make children thoroughly acquainted with the words 
of their own language, or to impart the advantages of correct, forcible, and 
appropriate expression. 


The Juvenile Companion ; being an introduction to the Historical 
Reader. By Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. 18mo. pp. 300. 1827, 


Boston: Bowles and Dearborn. 

The work to which this is introductory was mentioned in vol. II. p. 189. 

The Juvenile companion is a book compiled on the same principles, and 
with equal success. It is not designed for very young children; but it would 
be found very useful, we think, to scholars who have just passed from the 
‘primary’ to the ‘ grammar ’ schools. : 

This compilation possesses all the recommendations of the Historical Read- 
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er, in addition to the consideration of its being well adapted to an earlier stage 
of education, and one in which the scarcity of good reading books has been 
much felt. ‘The moral uses of the lessons have, we think, been kept very 
steadily in view ; and the natural vivacity of the narratives facilitates an easy 
and animated style of reading. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Rational Dame, oz Hints towards supplying prattle for Chil- 
dren. 18mo. pp. 105. New-York. Samuel Wood and Sons. 


This pleasing assistant to mothers was incidentally mentioned in our last 
number (p. 400) as a book calculated to inspire an early interest in natural 
history,—a branch of education which is too commonly overlooked in early 
life, and postponed till a period when the perceptive power is blunted by reason 
of use on other objects, and the freshness and interest of natural beauty have 
in some measure passed away. Natural history is a wide field of happiness 
and improvement, even to the mind of infancy; and an attentive care on the 
part of mothers, might render it a natural and agreeable commencement of 
intellectual discipline. 

The cuts iu this volume are neat and accurate; and where the expres- 
sions of the bouk are not level to the understanding of a child, the oral instruc- 
tion of the mother will be more useful as well as more interesting. 


James Somers, The Pilgrim’s Son. Designed for Youth. By a 
Lady. 18mo .pp. 77. 1827. New-Haven. A.H. Maltby. 


This story of Puritan times wears in its style something of the sombre air 
ofits own characters and events. It is natural and pathetic, however, and 
indicates both sentiment and taste. More animation and variety would ren- 
der the author of this tale an agreeable and instructive writer for the young. 


The Beauties of the Children’s Friend ; being a selection of in- 
teresting pieces from that celebrated author M. Berquin, Inter- 
spersed with pieces of Poetry from various authors. ‘The whole 
calculated to inspire a love of Truth and Virtue. For the use of 
Schools. By the Author of the Child’s First Book. 18mo. pp. 
252. 1827. Boston. Lincoln and Edmands. 


All the sections of this book ought not perhaps to be expected to present mat- 
ter of equal value and interest. A more rigid selection would have made a 
more equal and a more useful volume. As it is, however, it will be found highly 
entertaining and instructive asa class-book for young children ; and we would 
recommend it to mothers, as “oer y | much pleasing matter with which to 
promote the happiness of childhood by beguiling a dull day, or charming 
away an unhappy mood, and at the same time imparting a favorable influence. 


The Tales of Peter Parley about America. 24mo. pp. 142. 
1827. Boston. S. G. Goodrich. 


This neat little volume is very happily adapted to the class of readers for 
whose use it isintended. It furnishes a very entertaining narrative, embracing 
a good deal of useful information. Books of this kind, we hope, will soon be- 
come more numerous than now ; and the author of this volume will doubtless 
find it worth while to proceed with the series which he has so successfully 
begun. ‘The same neatness of execution which characterises the present wil! 
be a valuable recommendation to subsequent publications. 





